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Preface 


This book is a follow-up of my book “The Buddha’s Path”, where I 
have explained the basic principles of the Buddha’s teachings. In this 
book I would like to introduce the reader to the Buddhist scriptures 
which contain the teaching of the Buddha. I will quote more exten¬ 
sively from the texts with the aim to encourage the reader to study 
the texts himself. In that way he can verify himself that the Buddha’s 
words were directed to the practice of what he taught, in particular 
to the development of right understanding of all phenomena of our 
life. In the Appendix I have enumerated the texts of the Tipitaka and 
their commentaries with their translations into English. For the now 
following chapters I have used many ideas of the lectures for a radio 
program in Thailand by Sujin Boriharnwanaket. She quotes exten¬ 
sively from all three parts of the scriptures, explains their meaning 
and inspires people to relate them to their daily life. If we merely read 
the texts with the purpose of intellectual understanding, we fail to see 
the message they contain for our life at this moment and we do not 
understand the goal of the Buddha’s teachings. 



PREFACE 



Chapter 1 


Abhidhamma in the Scriptures 

We read in the “Kindred Sayings” (Salayatana Vagga, Kindred Sayings 
about Feeling, Book I, § 7, Sickness): 

Once the Exalted One was staying near VesalT, in Great 
Grove, at the Hall of the Peaked Gable. 

Then the Exalted One at eventide rising from his solitude 
went to visit the sick-ward, and on reaching it sat down on 
a seat made ready. So seated the Exalted One addressed 
the monks, saying:— 

“Monks, a monk should meet his end collected and com¬ 
posed 1 . This is our instruction to you. And how, monks, 
is one collected? 

Herein, monks, a monk dwells, contemplating the body 
in the body... feeling in the feeling... consciousness in 
consciousness... dhamrna in dhamma, ardent, composed 
and thoughtful, having put away in this world the dejection 
arising from craving. Thus, monks, is a monk collected. 

And how, monks, is a monk composed? 

1 Collected and composed are in this text the translation of : with sati sam- 
pajanha, with mindfulness and understanding. The four applications of mindful¬ 
ness which then follow have been explained in Vol. I, Ch 8. 


1 
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Herein, monks, in his going forth and in his returning a 
monk acts composedly. In looking in front and looking 
behind, he acts composedly. In bending or relaxing (his 
limbs) he acts composedly. In wearing his robe and bear¬ 
ing outer robe and bowl, in eating, drinking, chewing, and 
tasting he acts composedly. In easing himself, in going, 
standing, sitting, sleeping, waking, in speaking and keep¬ 
ing silence he acts composedly. Thus, monks, is a monk 
composed. 

Monks, a monk should meet his end collected and com¬ 
posed. This is our instruction to you. 

Now, monks, as that monk dwells collected, composed, 
earnest, ardent, strenuous, there arises in him feeling that 
is pleasant, and he thus understands: ‘There is arisen in 
me this pleasant feeling. Now that is owing to something, 
not without cause. Owing to what? Owing to this same 
body. Now this body is impermanent, compounded, arisen 
owing to something. It is owing to this impermanent body, 
which has so arisen, that pleasant feeling has arisen as a 
consequence, and how can that be permanent?’ 

Thus he dwells contemplating impermanence in body and 
pleasant feeling, he dwells contemplating their transience, 
their waning, their ceasing, the giving of them up. As 
he thus dwells contemplating impermanence in body and 
pleasant feeling, contemplating their transience... the lurk¬ 
ing tendency to lust for body and pleasant feeling is aban¬ 
doned. 

So also as regards painful feeling... the lurking tendency 
to repugnance for body and painful feeling is abandoned. 

So also as regards neutral feeling... the lurking tendency 
to ignorance of body and neutral feeling is abandoned. 

If he feels a pleasant feeling he understands: ‘That is im¬ 
permanent, I do not cling to it. It has no lure for me.’ If 
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he feels a painful feeling he understands likewise. So also 
if he feels a neutral feeling. 

If he feels a pleasant feeling, he feels it as released from 
bondage to it. 

So also, if he feels a painful feeling and a neutral feeling, 
he feels it as one released from bondage to it. 

When he feels a feeling that his bodily endurance has 
reached its limit, he knows that he so feels. When he feels 
a feeling that life has reached its limit, he knows that he 
so feels. He understands: When body breaks up, after life 
is used up, all my experiences in this world will lose their 
lure and grow cold. 

Just as, monks, because of oil and because of a wick a 
lamp keeps burning, but, when oil and wick are used up, 
the lamp would go out because it is not fed. Even so, 
monks, a monk, when he feels a feeling that his bodily 
endurance has reached its limit, that his life has reached 
its limit, when he feels a feeling that, when body breaks 
up, after life is used up, all his experience in this world will 
lose its lure and grow cold,- he knows that he so feels.” 

This sutta contains the essence of the Buddha’s teaching: the de¬ 
velopment of satipatthana, right understanding of mental phenomena 
and physical phenomena, which leads to the eradication of all defile¬ 
ments. Just as a lamp will go out when oil and wick are used up the 
person who has eradicated defilements will not be reborn. 

The Buddha taught about the realities which can be directly expe¬ 
rienced in daily life when they appear, such as seeing, hearing, feeling, 
hardness or sound. All these phenomena are real in the absolute or 
ultimate sense. Absolute or ultimate truth is different from conven¬ 
tional truth 2 . If one has never heard of the Buddha’s teachings one 
only knows what is real in conventional sense. We think of ourselves 
and of the world around us, of people, animals, trees, and they seem to 
last. The world, person, animal or tree are real in conventional sense. 

2 I explained the difference in The Buddha’s Path, Ch 3 and 4. 
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The world and everything in it can only appear because conscious¬ 
ness arises just for a moment, thinks about it and then falls away 
immediately. Consciousness, in Pali : citta, is real in the absolute 
sense. The Buddha taught that in the absolute sense our life con¬ 
sists of mental phenomena, in Pali: nama, and physical phenomena, 
in Pali: rupa. Citta is nama, it experiences an object, whereas rupa 
does not experience anything. There are no mind and body which last 
and which belong to a self or person; what we take for our mind and 
body are only different namas and rupas, each with their own char¬ 
acteristic which can be experienced one at a time when it appears. 
They arise because of their appropriate conditions and then fall away 
immediately. They are impermanent and they do not belong to a self, 
they have no owner. There is only one citta arising at a time, but 
each citta is accompanied by several mental factors, in Pali: cetasikas. 
Both citta and cetasika are nama. Some cetasikas, such as feeling and 
remembrance accompany each citta, whereas unwholesome qualities 
such as attachment and aversion accompany only unwholesome cittas 
and wholesome qualities such as kindnes, generosity or understand¬ 
ing accompany wholesome cittas. Citta cannot arise without cetasikas 
and cetasikas cannot arise without citta, they condition one another. 
They arise together, experience the same object and then fall away 
together. Thus, what we call “person” is actually citta, cetasika and 
rupa which arise and fall away. Citta, cetasika and rupa are the three 
paramattha dhammas which are conditioned: they arise because of 
conditions and then fall away. There is a fourth paramattha dhamma 
which is unconditioned, which does not arise and fall away and this is 
nibbana. Nibbana is the reality which can only be experienced at the 
moment enlightenment is attained. 

The development of right understanding of what is real in the ul¬ 
timate sense is the only way leading to the eradication of defilements. 
When we study the scriptures, no matter whether it is the Vinaya, the 
Book of Discipline for the monks, the Suttanta or Discourses, or the 
Ablridhamma, we should never forget this goal. The Vinaya contains 
rules and guidelines for the monk’s behaviour which can help him to 
reach perfection, the state of the arahat, who has eradicated all defile¬ 
ments. The Suttanta or Suttas are discourses of the Buddha to people 
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of different levels of understanding at different places. In these dis¬ 
courses the Buddha speaks about birth, old age, sickness and death. 
He speaks about the suffering in the world and the cause of all suf¬ 
fering which is craving. He explains what is unwholesome and what 
is wholesome or beneficial, he points out the danger of defilements 
and the way to eradicate them by the development of understanding 
of all that is real. The Abhidhannna contains the description of all 
mental phenomena and physical phenomena of our life, their different 
conditioning factors and the way they are related to each other. 

In the Abhidhamma all paramattha dhammas, ultimate realities, 
are enumerated and classified in detail, but also in the Suttas the Bud¬ 
dha explained about paramattha dhammas, about nama and rupa, in 
order to help people to gain understanding. The Suttas are mostly, 
but not entirely, in terms of conventional language. The Buddha knew 
the different accumulated inclinations of people and thus he chose the 
wording best suited to the persons addressed. He spoke to monks, 
laypeople, brahmins and philosophers who adhered to other beliefs. 
He made use of parables or of examples of events in daily life in or¬ 
der to help people to understand paramattha dhammas. Right un¬ 
derstanding of paramattha dhammas should be developed in order 
to eliminate wrong view of realities. The study of the Abhidhamma 
helps us to have more understanding of what the Buddha taught in 
the suttas. 

Not all people were ready to grasp what paramattha dhammas are, 
and therefore the Buddha would give them a “gradual discourse”, or 
a discourse “in due order”. We read, for example in the “Verses of 
Uplift” (Khuddaka Nikaya, Minor Anthologies), Ch V, 3, that, when 
the Buddha was staying near Rajagaha, in Bamboo Grove, a leper, 
named Suppabuddha, saw from afar that the Buddha was teaching 
dhamma to a great many people. He wanted to draw near the crowd, 
hoping to obtain some food. He noticed that there was no alms-giving, 
but that the Buddha was teaching dhamma and then he decided to 
listen. We read: 


Now the Exalted One, grasping with his mind the thoughts 
of all that assembly, said to himself: Who, I wonder, of 
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those present is of growth to understand dhamma? And 
the Exalted One saw Suppabuddha, the leper, sitting in 
that assembly, and at the sight he thought: This one here 
is of growth to understand dhamma. So for the sake of 
Suppabuddha, the leper, he gave a talk dealing in due order 
with these topics: on almsgiving, virtue, the heaven world, 
of the danger, meanness and corruption of sense-desires, 
and the profit of getting free of them. 

And when the Exalted One knew that the heart of Sup¬ 
pabuddha, the leper, was ready, softened, unbiassed, elated 
and believing, then he unfolded those dhamma-teachings 
which the awakened ones have themselves discovered, namely: 
Dukkha, arising, ending, the Way. 

Then just as a white cloth, free from stains, is ready to 
receive the dye, even so in Suppabuddha, the leper, as 
he sat there in that very seat, arose the pure, stainless 
dhamma-sight, the knowledge that whatsoever is of a na¬ 
ture to arise, that also is of a nature to end. And Sup¬ 
pabuddha, the leper, saw dhamma, reached dhamma, un¬ 
derstood dhamma, plunged into dhamma, crossed beyond 
doubting, was free from all questionings, won confidence, 
and needing none other in the Master’s message 3 , rose 
from his seat, advanced to the Exalted One and sat down 
at one side... 

Suppabuddha listened to the Buddha’s exposition of the four no¬ 
ble Truths: dukkha, the cause of dukkha, the cessation of dukkha 
and the way leading to the cessation of dukkha which is the eight¬ 
fold Path 4 . While Suppabuddha listened he attained the first stage 
of enlightenment, the stage of the sotapanna. He could not have at¬ 
tained enlightenment if he had not known what dhammas, realities, 
are. While he was seeing and hearing he had to be aware of the narnas 

’Tie had personal conviction of the truth. The sotapanna has eradicated doubt 
about realities and he has an unshakable confidence in the Triple Gem. 

4 As I explained in The Buddha’a Path, Ch 1 and 2, realities which are imper¬ 
manent are unsatisfactory, dukkha. 
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and rupas which were appearing and he had to penetrate their true 
nature. He could attain enlightenment because he had accumulated 
wisdom also in past lives. 

We cannot understand the deep meaning of the suttas if we have 
no basic understanding of the paramattha dhammas as they have been 
described in the Abhidhamma. We cannot understand what has been 
stated in this sutta about Suppabuddha’s enlightenment if we do not 
know that citta, cetasika and rupa, thus, paramattha dhammas, are 
the objects of insight. Suppabuddha had to clearly know the differ¬ 
ence between the characteristics of narna and rupa as they appeared 
one at a time, and he had to realize them as conditioned realities be¬ 
fore he could penetrate their impermanence, their nature of dukkha 
and of non-self 5 . It takes an endlessly long time, even many lives, 
to develop understanding. However, a moment of understanding is 
never lost, it is accumulated. In the Seventh Book of the Abhid¬ 
hamma, the “Patthana”, translated as “Conditional Relations”, dif¬ 
ferent types of conditions for realities have been taught. One of these 
is the contiguity-condition (anantara-paccaya): each citta which arises 
is a condition for the succeeding one by way of contiguity-condition. 
Defilements and good qualities which arose in the past, even in past 
lives, are accumulated from one moment of citta to the next one, since 
each citta conditions the following one by way of contiguity-condition. 
The Abhidhamma clarifies how we accumulate different inclinations 
and how they condition the cittas arising at the present time. 

We read further on that Suppabuddha went away after having 
heard the discourse and was then killed by a calf. When the monks 
asked the Buddha about Suppabuddha’s rebirth the Buddha explained 
that he was a sotapanna, bound for full enlightenment. A sotapanna 
cannot be reborn in an unhappy plane. The monks then asked why 
he was born as a poor, wretched leper. The Buddha answered that in 
a former life he had insulted a “Silent Buddha”. Because of that deed 
he was reborn in hell and in his last life he was born as a leper. In 
that life he became a sotapanna and then he was reborn in a heavenly 
plane. 

5 As I explained in Vol. I, Ch 7, insight is developed in different stages. 
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We read in this sutta about kamma which produces result, but it 
is a subject which is difficult to understand. The study of the Ab- 
hidhamma is most helpful to gain more understanding of the different 
conditions for the namas and rupas of our life, including the condition 
of kamma which produces vipaka. We have read in the above-quoted 
sutta about the result Suppabuddha received when a calf caused his 
death. Not only pain felt at an accident is vipaka, but also seeing, hear¬ 
ing and the other sense-impressions are vipaka. They are vipakacittas 
arising time and again in daily life. The Abhidhamma teaches in de¬ 
tail about all the different types of kusala cittas, of akusala cittas and 
of cittas which are neither kusala nor akusala, including vipakacittas, 
and about all the different cetasikas which accompany cittas. We learn 
about the different objects cittas experience through the senses and 
the mind-door, and about the defilements arising on account of what 
is experienced. Also in the suttas we read about the experience of ob¬ 
jects through the senses and the defilements which arise, but without 
the study of the Abhidhamma we cannot fully understand the sutta 
texts. I will illustrate this with a quotation from another sutta. We 
read in the “Kindred Sayings” (IV, Salayatana Vagga, Kindred Say¬ 
ings on Sense, Second Fifty, Ch 5, § 98, Restraint) that the Buddha 
said to the monks: 

I will teach you, monks, restraint and lack of restraint. Do 
you listen to it. And how, monks, is one unrestrained? 

There are, monks, objects cognizable by the eye, objects 
desirable, pleasant, delightful and dear, passion-fraught, 
inciting to lust. If a monk be enamoured of them, if he 
welcome them, if he persist in clinging to them, thus should 
he understand: “I am falling back in profitable states. This 
was called ‘falling back’ by the Exalted One.” 

(the same is said with regard to the other sense-doors and 
the mind-door.) 

And how, monks, is one restrained? 

There are objects cognizable by the eye... If a monk be 
not enamoured of them, if he welcome them not, ... thus 
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should he understand: “I am not falling back in profitable 
states. This was called ‘not falling back’ by the Exalted 
One.” Thus, monks, is one restrained. 

The Abhidhamma helps us to understand the different functions of 
cittas arising in a process of cittas which experience objects through 
the six doors. In a process of cittas which experience an object through 
one of the sense-doors there are moments of vipaka and there are 
kusala cittas or akusala cittas which arise on account of the object 
which is experienced. The cittas arising in such a process arise each 
because of their own conditions and in a fixed order; there is no self 
who can direct the arising of particular cittas. There is no self who 
is unrestrained or restrained. When we read about the monk who is 
enamoured of the objects experienced through eyes, ears, or through 
the other senses, we may not realize that we all have attachment time 
and again after seeing, hearing and the other sense-impressions. When 
we read the above-quoted sutta with understanding of different cittas 
arising in processes we will see that this sutta reminds us of our de¬ 
filements arising in daily life, even at this moment. If we do not know 
that defilements and wholesome qualities are cetasikas, conditioned 
realities, we may take them for self. We may cling to a concept of 
self who is practising the eightfold Path, whereas in reality wholesome 
cetasikas are performing their functions. We read in the suttas about 
the exertion of energy or effort for what is wholesome and about right 
effort of the eightfold Path. If we do not know that effort is a cetasika 
which can arise with akusala citta as well as with kusala citta there 
are bound to be many misunderstandings concerning the development 
of kusala and in particular the development of the eightfold Path. We 
read, for example, in the “Gradual Sayings” (II, Book of the Fours, 
Ch II, § 3, Effort) 6 : 

There are four right efforts, O monks. What four? 

Herein, a monk rouses his will not to permit the arising of 
evil, unwholesome states that have not arisen- to abandon 

®I am using the translation of Ven. Nyanaponika, in Anguttara Nikaya, An 
Anthology I, Wheel no. 155-158, Kandy. 
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evil, unwholesome states already arisen- to arouse whole¬ 
some states that have not yet arisen- to maintain whole¬ 
some states already arisen and not allow them to disappear; 
he makes an effort (for it), stirs up his energy, exerts his 
mind and strives. 

Someone may believe that whenever he tries to develop the eight¬ 
fold Path there is right effort which is wholesome, but in reality there 
may be effort arising with akusala citta rooted in attachment, he may 
take effort for “my effort”. Mindfulness arises because of its appropri¬ 
ate conditions, not by trying to make it arise. When awareness and 
right understanding of nama and rupa arise there is at that moment 
also right effort which accompanies the kusala citta. Thus, it is essen¬ 
tial to study details of cetasikas which accompany the different types 
of citta. The study of the Abhidhamma can help us to have a more 
precise understanding of the realities of daily life. 

Some people doubt whether the Abhidhamma is the Buddha’s 
teaching. The commentator Buddhaghosa explains' that the Bud¬ 
dha, at the attainment of enlightenment, penetrated the truth of all 
realities, and that he in the fourth week after his enlightenment con¬ 
templated the contents of the seven books of the Abhidhamma. He 
preached the Abhidhamma first to the devas of the heavenly plane of 
the “Thirtythree”, headed by his mother. After that he conveyed the 
method of the Abhidhamma to Sariputta. 

Thus, the codified Abhidhamma literature as we have it today goes 
back to the Buddha’s chief disciple Sariputta. When we study the Ab¬ 
hidhamma and the suttas and compare them, we will notice that also 
numerous suttas are in terms of paramattha dhammas, dealing with 
the khandlias (aggregates), the elements, the sense-fields (ayatanas) 
and the cittas. Also the Vinaya deals with cittas and with many dif¬ 
ferent degrees of defilements which can accompany citta. The Vinaya 
reminds the monk to scrutinize himself, to be aware also of akusala 
cittas. While the monk goes out to collect almsfood and while he 
accomplishes his daily tasks he should develop mindfulness and un- 

' In the “Expositor I, Introductory Discourse. See further on in this chapter 
about the person of Buddhaghosa. 
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derstanding of nama and rupa. All three parts of the Buddhist scrip¬ 
tures are in conformity with each other, they help people to develop 
right understanding of all realities, each in their own situation of life. 
Historical reasons may not cure doubts about the authenticity of the 
scriptures, but careful examination and consideration of the contents 
of the Buddhist teachings themselves can convince us of their authen¬ 
ticity and their immense value for the development of the way leading 
to freedom from all suffering. 

When someone takes up the first book of the Abidhamma, the 
“Dhammasangani”, translated as “a Buddhist Manual of Psychologi¬ 
cal Ethics”, he may feel confused about the many classifications and 
enumerations of cittas, of their accompanying cetasikas and of rupas. 
These are not abstract categories just to be read and memorized, but 
they are realities which arise time and again in daily life. When they 
appear they can be objects of awareness and right understanding. The 
development of satipatthana, right understanding of nama and rupa 
as impermanent, dukkha and non-self, is the aim of the teaching of 
the Abhidhamma. The first book of the Abhidhamma should be read 
together with its commentary the “AtthasalinT”, translated in two vol¬ 
umes as “The Expositor”. The great commentator Buddhagliosa, who 
lived in the sixth century A.D., wrote this commentary. The footnotes 
of the translation of the first book of the Abhidhamma refer to the cor¬ 
responding parts in its commentary, and the reader will see for himself 
that the commentary is most helpful for the correct understanding of 
the Abhidhamma 8 . Buddhaghosa came from India to Sri Lanka where 
he edited and rendered into the Pali language ancient Singhalese com¬ 
mentaries he found there. The commentaries to most of the Buddhist 
scriptures are from his hand, but they are based on the ancient com¬ 
mentaries. The “Visuddhimagga”, an encyclopedia of the teachings 
written by Buddhaghosa, which is translated as “The Path of Purifi¬ 
cation” , and also the “Abhidhammattha Sangaha”, a compendium of 
the Abhidhamma written by Anuruddha 9 , are of great assistance for 

8 In my “Abhidhamma in Daily Life” I tried to give an introduction to the study 
of the Abhidhamma. 

■-’The time this was written is not sure, but it must have been between the 8th 
and 12th century A.D. This has been translated as “A Manual of Abhidhamma” by 
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the understanding of the Abhidhannna. 

In the above-quoted sutta on restraint and lack of restraint we read 
that the monk who is not enticed by pleasant objects is restrained. 
Someone may have restraint by temporarily suppressing his likes and 
dislikes, but when there are conditions for defilements they will arise 
again. Only through the development of right understanding of re¬ 
alities can there be restraint which is enduring. The development 
of satipatthana is exclusively the teaching of the Buddha and thus 
this is implied in all parts of the scriptures, also when it is not ex¬ 
pressively mentioned. We read in the “Middle Length Sayings” (II, 
97, Discourse with Dhanahjani) that Sariputta taught the brahman 
Dhanahjani when he was sick about the meditations which are the 
“Divine Abidings” of lovingkindness, compassion, sympathetic joy and 
equanimity. With these meditations, when they are developed, jhana 
or absorption can be attained. However, jhana is not the goal of the 
Buddha’s teachings. We read that the Buddha said to Sariputta: 

“But why did you, Sariputta, although there was some¬ 
thing further to be done, having established the brahman 
Dhanahjani (only) in the less, in the Brahma-world, rising 
from your seat, depart?” 

“It occurred to me, Lord: ‘These brahmans are very intent 
on the Brahma-world. Suppose I were to show the brah¬ 
man Dhanahjani the way to companionship with Brahma?” ’ 

“Sariputta, the brahman Dhanahjani has died and has up¬ 
risen in the Brahma-world.” 

This sutta reminds us not to forget the goal of the Buddha’s teach¬ 
ings, that is: the eradication of defilements through the development 
of satipatthana. We cannot understand any sutta if we do not begin 
to develop understanding of the nama or rupa which appears in our 
daily life. In the following sutta the importance is stressed of listen¬ 
ing to the teachings, considering them and putting them into practice. 
We read in the “Kindred Sayings” (II, Nidana-vagga, Ch XX, Kindred 

Yen. Narada, Colombo, and as “Compendium of Philosophy” in a P.T.S. edition. 
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Sayings on Parables, § 7, The Drum-peg) that the Buddha said to the 
monks: 

Once upon a time, monks, the Dasaralias had a kettle¬ 
drum called Summoner. As it began to split the Dasarahas 
fixed in ever another peg, until the time came that the 
Summoner’s original drumhead had vanished and only the 
framework of pegs remained. 

Even so, monks, will the monks become in the future. 

Those Suttantas uttered by the Tathagata, deep, deep in 
meaning, not of the world, dealing with the void, to these 
when uttered, they will not listen, they will not lend a 
ready ear, they will not bring to them an understanding 
heart, they will not deem those doctrines that which should 
be learnt by heart, that which should be mastered. 

But those Suttantas which are made by poets, which are 
poetry, which are a manifold of words, a manifold of phrases, 
alien, the utterances of disciples, to these when uttered 
they will listen, they will lend a ready ear, they will bring 
an understanding heart, they will deem these doctrines 
that which should be learnt by heart, which should be mas¬ 
tered. Thus it is, monks, that the Suttantas uttered by the 
Tathagata, deep, deep in meaning, not of the world, deal¬ 
ing with the void, will disappear. 

Wherefore, monks, you are thus to train yourselves:- To 
these very Suttantas will we listen, will we give a ready 
ear, to these will we bring an understanding heart. And 
we will deem these doctrines that which should be learnt 
by heart, and mastered:— even thus. 

The Buddha’s teachings will disappear by wrong understanding 
of them and by wrong practice. Today we are fortunate that we still 
have access to the teachings. Therefore, we should not neglect to study 
them and to put them into practice. 



CHAPTER 1. 


ABHIDHAMMA IN THE SCRIPTURES 



Chapter 2 


The Long Road 

The Buddha had at his enlightenment penetrated the four noble Truths. 
He had become a Fully Enlightened One who could teach the truth 
to others and show them the Path leading to the eradication of de¬ 
filements. In the scriptures we read about countless monks, nuns and 
laypeople, who listened to the Buddha and also penetrated the four 
noble Truths. They could do so because they had already during innu¬ 
merable lives accumulated right understanding of all realities appear¬ 
ing through the six doors. We read time and again in the scriptures 
that the Buddha explained about the objects which are experienced 
through eyes, ears, nose, tongue, body and mind. We read, for ex¬ 
ample, in the “Kindred Sayings” (V, Maha-vagga, Book XII, Kindred 
Sayings about the Truths, Clr II, 4, Sphere of Sense) that the Buddha 
said: 


Monks, there are these four ariyan truths. What four? 
The ariyan truth about dukkha, that about the arising 
of dukkha, that about the ceasing of dukkha, and the 
ariyan truth about the practice that leads to the ceasing 
of dukkha. 

And what, monks, is the ariyan truth about dukkha? 

Dukkha, it should be said, is the six personal spheres of 
sense. What six? 
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The sense-sphere of the eye, of the ear, the nose, the tongue, 
the body, the mind. This, monks, is called “the ariyan 
truth about dukkha.” 

And what, monks, is the ariyan truth about the arising of 
dukkha? 

It is that craving that leads back to rebirth, along with the 
lure and the lust that linger longingly now here, now there: 
namely, the craving for sensual delight, the craving to be 
born again, the craving for existence to end. This is the 
ariyan truth about the arising of dukkha. 

And what, monks, is the ariyan truth about the ceasing of 
dukkha? 

Verily it is the utter passionless cessation of, the giving up, 
the forsaking, the release from, the absence of longing for 
this craving. This is the ariyan truth about the ceasing of 
dukkha. 

And what, monks, is the ariyan truth about the practice 
that leads to the ceasing of dukkha? 

Verily it is this ariyan eightfold way, to wit: right view, 
right thinking, right speech, right action, right livelihood, 
right effort, right mindfulness, right concentration. This 
is the ariyan truth about the practice that leads to the 
ceasing of dukkha. 

These, monks, are the four ariyan truths. Wherefore, an 
effort must be made to realize: This is dukkha. This is the 
arising of dukkha. This is the ceasing of dukkha. This is 
the practice that leads to the ceasing of dukkha. 

“Sphere of sense” is the translation of the Pali term “ayatana”. 
We read in the “Book of Analysis” (Vibhanga), the second book of 
the Abhidhamma 1 , in Chapter 3, “Analysis of the Bases”, about the 

1 This book can be read together with its commentary, the “Sammohavinodani”, 
attributed to Buddhaghosa and translated as “The Dispeller of Delusion”, in two 
volumes. The commentary is most helpful for the understanding of the Abhid- 
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twelve ayatanas, here translated as “bases”. They are: the eye, the 
ear, the nose, the tongue, the body, the mind, visible object, sound, 
odour, flavour, tangible object and mind-object. The ayatana of the 
mind includes all cittas. Thus, nama and rupa can be classified in 
several ways and the classification by way of ayatanas is one of them. 
In this section of the “Book of Analysis”, in § 1, “Analysis according to 
the Discourses”, it is said of each of the bases that it is “impermanent, 
dukkha, non-self, a changeable thing”. This is a reminder that the 
ayatanas are objects of insight, otherwise their true nature cannot be 
penetrated. Here we see again that the Abhidhamma points to the 
goal, the development of right understanding. 

Some people find it monotonous that in the scriptures it has been 
stressed again and again that the realities appearing through the six 
doors should be understood. There are no other realities besides those 
which appear one at a time through the sense-doors and the mind- 
door. The Buddha repeatedly spoke about those realities for fortyfive 
years so that people would begin to be mindful of them. We know that 
seeing is different from hearing, but when they actually appear we are 
ignorant of them. Citta arises and falls away very quickly; it seems 
that seeing and hearing occur at the same time, but in reality this is 
impossible. There can only be one citta at a time which experiences 
one object. The Buddha taught again and again about the realities 
appearing through the six doors in order to remind us of them; we are 
most of the time forgetful of them when they appear. We are absorbed 
in thinking of what we saw or heard, of concepts which are not real 
in the absolute sense, instead of developing understanding of absolute 
realities such as seeing, hearing or thinking. 

We read in the above-quoted sutta about craving which is the sec¬ 
ond noble Truth. Craving for all the objects we experience arises 
time and again because it has been accumulated. We are not only 
attached to visible object, sound and the other sense-objects we ex¬ 
perience, but also to seeing, hearing and the experiences through the 
other doors. We read in the sutta about a threefold craving: craving 

hamma, that is, the understanding of one’s own life. Buddhaghosa illustrates the 
meaning of the realities taught in the “Book of Analysis” in a lively way with 
examples from daily life. 
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for sensual delight (kama-tanha), for becoming (bhava-tanha) and for 
non-becoming (vibhava-tanha) 2 . Even when someone is not attached 
to sense-pleasures he may be attached to jhana or absorption concen¬ 
tration and rebirth in higher planes of existence which is the result 
of jhana. Then there is craving for becoming. This kind of craving 
may be without wrong view or with wrong view. When it is accom¬ 
panied by wrong view it is clinging to eternity-belief, the belief in the 
existence of a persisting personality. The craving for non-becoming is 
always accompanied by wrong view, it is clinging to annihilation, the 
belief that there is annihilation at death. 

So long as there is any form of clinging there are conditions for 
the continuation of the cycle of birth and death and thus there will 
be dukkha. The sutta exhorts us to develop the eightfold Path since 
this leads to the end of dukkha. Before the truth of dukkha can be 
realized right understanding of nama and rupa has to be developed 
stage by stage, and this is an endlessly long process. Also the Buddha 
had to accumulate understanding very gradually during his lives as a 
Bodhisatta before he could realize the four noble Truths. We read in 
the “Gradual Sayings” (I, Book of the Threes, Ch XI, Enlightenment, 
§ 101, Before) that the Buddha said: 

Before my enlightenment, monks, when I was yet but a 
Bodhisat, this occurred to me: What, I wonder, is the 
satisfaction in the world, what is the misery in the world, 
what is the escape therefrom? 

Then, monks, this occurred to me: That condition in the 
world owing to which pleasure arises, owing to which arises 
happiness,— that is the satisfaction in the world. That 
impermanence, that suffering, that changeability in the 
world,— that is the misery in the world. That restraint, 
that riddance of desire and passion in the world,— that is 
the escape therefrom. 

So long, monks, as I did not thoroughly comprehend, as it 
really is, the satisfaction in the world as such, the misery in 

2 These three are often mentioned in the scriptures. See also, for example, the 
“Book of Analysis”, Ch 4, § 2, the Truth of the Cause. 
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the world as such, the escape therefrom as such, so long did 
I not discern the meaning of being enlightened with perfect 
enlightenment unsurpassed in the world with it devas, its 
Maras and Brahmas, together with the host of recluses 
and brahmins, of devas and mankind. But, monks, when 
I fully comprehended, as it really is, the satisfaction in 
the world as such, the misery in the world as such, the 
escape therefrom as such,- then did I discern the meaning 
of being enlightened in the world... Then did knowledge 
and insight arise in me, thus: Sure is my heart’s release. 

This is my last birth. Now is there no more becoming 
again. 

Seeking satisfaction in the world, monks, I had pursued 
my way. That satisfaction in the world I found. In so 
far as satisfaction existed in the world, by insight I saw it 
well. Seeking for the misery in the world, monks, I had 
pursued my way. That misery in the world I found. In 
so far as misery existed in the world, by insight I saw it 
well. Seeking for the escape from the world, monks, I had 
pursued my way. That escape from the world I found. In 
so far as escape from the world existed, by insight I saw it 
well... 

With regard to the words, “Seeking satisfaction in the world, monks, 
I had pursued my way”, the commentary to this sutta (the Manorath- 
apuranl) states: “Ever since the time when he was the brahmin Sum- 
edha.” Aeons and aeons ago the Buddha was born as the brahmin 
prince Sumedha. During that life he made the resolve to become a 
Buddha in the future. We read in the above quoted sutta, “That sat¬ 
isfaction in the world I found. In so far as satisfaction existed in the 
world, by insight I saw it well.” The Buddha had to develop as a 
Bodhisatta right understanding of all realities, also of his defilements. 
He did not avoid being aware of sense-pleasures. 

We read in the “Chronicle of the Buddhas” (II A, Account of Sum¬ 
edha, Khuddaka Nikaya, Buddhavamsa, translated in “The Minor An¬ 
thologies of the Pali Canon, Part III) that Sumedha who lived in great 
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luxury, decided to retire from worldly life in order to seek the way to 
the end of the cycle of birth and death. We read (vs. 7- 10): 

Sitting in seclusion I thought thus then: “Again-becoming 
is dukkha, also the breaking up of the physical frame. 

Liable to birth, liable to ageing, liable to disease am I then; 

I will seek the peace that is unageing, undying, secure. 

Suppose I, casting aside this putrid body filled with various 
ordures, should go indifferent, unconcerned? 

There is, there must be that Way; it is impossible for it 
not to be. I shall seek that Way for the utter release from 
becoming... 

When he saw people clearing a way for the Buddha DTpaiikara he 
also helped clearing a section of the road. We read (vs. 52-57): 

Loosening my hair, spreading my bark-garments and piece 
of hide there in the mire, I lay down prone. 

“Let the Buddha go treading on me with his disciples. Do 
not let him tread in the mire- it will be for my welfare.” 

While I was lying on the earth it was thus in my mind: If 
I so wished I could burn up my defilements today. 

What is the use while I (remain) unknown of realizing 
dharnma here? Having reached omniscience, I will become 
a Buddha in the world with the devas. 

What is the use of my crossing over alone, being a man 
aware of my strength? Having reached omniscience, I will 
cause the world together with the devas to cross over. 

By this act of merit of mine towards the supreme among 
men I will reach omniscience, I will cause many people to 


cross over. 
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Cutting through the stream of samsara 3 , shattering the 
three becomings 4 , embarking in the ship of Dhamma 5 , I 
will cause the world with the devas to cross over... 

The Buddha Dlpankara declared Sumedha to be a future Buddha. 
Sumedha reflected on the ten perfections 6 he had to accumulate from 
life to life. He renewed his resolution to become a Buddha many times 
during the lives he met other Buddhas who came after the Buddha 
Dlpankara. He had to listen to the Dhamma preached by them, he 
had to consider carefully what he heard and he had to be aware of 
nama and rupa over and over again. 

When we read about the Bodhisatta who had to accumulate right 
understanding from life to life, we can be reminded that we cannot ex¬ 
pect to realize the four noble Truths within a short time. It is difficult 
to penetrate the truth that all conditioned namas and rupas are aris¬ 
ing and falling away and that they are thus dukkha. Just a moment 
ago sound impinged on the earsense, but it is already gone. Seeing, 
hearing, hardness appear, but they disappear immediately. Think¬ 
ing about impermanence of realities is not the same as realizing their 
arising and falling away as they appear one at a time. Before pahna 
reaches the stage of insight which is the direct experience of the aris¬ 
ing and falling away of nama and rupa, their different characteristics 
have to be distinguished. There must be awareness of rupa which ap¬ 
pears as rupa, and awareness of nama which appears as nama. So long 
as one confuses their different characteristics one will keep on taking 
them for self. 

In the “Discourse on the Sixfold Cleansing” (Middle Length Sayings 
III, 112) the Buddha speaks about a monk who declares “profound 
knowledge”, who states that he has reached the end of birth, thus, 
that he is an arahat. The Buddha said that he might be questioned 
about his understanding so that one knows whether he speaks the 
truth. In this sutta we read about all realities appearing through 

“The cycle of birth and death. 

4 In the sensuous planes of existence, the fine-material planes of existence (result 
of rupa-jhanas) and the immaterial planes of existence (result of arupa-jhanas). 

5 The eightfold Path. 

®See The Buddha’s Path, I, Ch 8. 
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the six doors which are the objects of right understanding, no matter 
whether someone is a beginner on the Path or an arahat. 

We read that the Buddha said to the monks that one may ask the 
monk who states that he is an arahat the following question: 

Your reverence, these four modes of statement have been 
rightly pointed out by that Lord who knows and sees, per¬ 
fected one, fully Self-Awakened One. What four? That 
which when seen is spoken of as seen, that which when 
heard is spoken of as heard, that which when sensed is 
spoken of as sensed, that which when cognised is spoken 
of as cognised. 7 

The Buddha said that the monk might be questioned as to what 
he knows and sees in respect to these “four modes of statement”, so 
that he can say that he is freed from the “cankers” with no grasping 
remaining. We read that that monk would be in accordance with 
Dhamma were he to say: 

“I, your reverences, not feeling attracted to things seen... 
heard... sensed... cognised, not feeling repelled by them, 
independent, not infatuated, freed, released, dwell with a 
mind that is unconfined. So, your reverences, as I know 
thus, see thus in respect of these four modes of statement, 

I can say that my mind is freed from the cankers with no 
grasping (remaining).” 

The Buddha said that the monks should rejoice in that monk’s 
words and approve of them. Then a further question might be asked 
and this concerns his knowledge of the five khandlias or aggregates, 

7 As to the term “sensed”, in Pali: mutam, we read in the 
“Dhammasangani” (Book II, Ch IV, § 961) that odour, taste and tangible 
object are rupas which are “sensed”. As to the term “cognized”, this means: 
known through the mind-door. By way of the “four modes of statement” it is 
explained that all realities have to be known as they are. Seeing and the object 
which is seen, hearing and the object which is heard, all realities have to be clearly 
understood. 
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here referred to as the “groups of grasping” 8 . We read that that monk 
would be in accordance with Dhamma were he to say: 

“I, your reverences, having known that material shape (rupa)... 
feeling... perception(sanha) ... the habitual tendencies 
(sankharakkhandha, all cetasikas other than feeling and 
perception) ... consciousness, is of little strength, fading 
away, comfortless; by the destruction, fading away, stop¬ 
ping, giving up and casting out of grasping after and han¬ 
kering after material shape... feeling... perception... 
the habitual tendencies... consciousness which are men¬ 
tal dogmas, biases and tendencies, I comprehend that my 
mind is freed... ” 

We then read that the person who declares himself to be an arahat 
might be questioned about the six elements of extension (or solidity), 
cohesion, radiation (temperature, appearing as heat or cold), motion 9 , 
space 10 and consciousness 11 . Further on we read that the monk who 
declares himself to be an arahat might be questioned about his under¬ 
standing of the twelve ayatanas, sense-fields. After that we read that 
he might be questioned about the tendency to pride. Pride or conceit 
is eradicated at the attainment of the fourth stage of enlightenment, 
the stage of the arahat. It cannot be eradicated at the attainment of 
the first three stages of enlightenment. 

We then read about the monk’s life of non-violence and fewness 
of wishes, and of his observance of purity of slla, his moral conduct 
in speech and deeds. We read about his “guarding of the six doors” 
through mindfulness: 

8 As explained in Vol. I, Ch 2, all conditioned namas and rupas have been 
classified as five khandhas. 

9 These are the four “principle rupas” or “Great Elements”. Three of them can 
be experienced by touch, namely, solidity, heat and motion. Cohesion cannot be 
experienced by touch. Rupas do not arise singly, they arise in groups of different 
compositions. Each group consists of the four principle rupas and in addition 
several other rupas. 

19 The rupa which is space, in Pali: akasa, separates the different groups of rupas 
from each other. 

11 Including all cittas. Apart from the classification of realities by way of six 
elements there are other ways of classifying realities as elements. 
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If I saw visible object with the eye I was not entranced by 
the general appearance, I was not entranced by the detail. 

If I dwelt with this organ of sight uncontrolled, covetous¬ 
ness and dejection, evil unskilled states, might flow in. So 
I fared along controlling it, I guarded the organ of sight, I 
achieved control over it... 

The same is said with regard to the other doorways. There is no 
self who can control the sense-doors, but at the moment of aware¬ 
ness there is no akusala citta on account of the objects presenting 
themselves. Further on we read about the monk’s mindfulness in any 
situation, no matter what he is doing or what his posture is: walking, 
standing, sitting or lying down. We read, “I was one who comported 
myself properly”, and this refers to mindfulness and right understand¬ 
ing of realities which appear. We then read about his attainment of 
the “four meditations”, namely the four stages of rupa- jhana, fine- 
material absorption. Only the person who has accumulations for the 
attainment of jhana can attain it, but he should not take his attain¬ 
ment for self, he should not cling to jhana. The attainment of jhana 
is not a necessary condition for the development of vipassana and en¬ 
lightenment. Further on we read that the monk said: 

“Thus with the mind composed, quite purified, quite clar¬ 
ified, without blemish, without defilement, grown soft and 
workable, stable, immovable, I directed my mind to the 
knowledge of the destruction of the cankers. I under¬ 
stood as it really is: This is dukkha... this the arising of 
dukkha... this the stopping of dukkha... this the course 
leading to the stopping of dukkha. I understood as it re¬ 
ally is: These are the cankers... this is the arising of 
the cankers... this the stopping of the cankers... this the 
course leading to the stopping of the cankers. When I knew 
and saw this thus, my mind was freed from the canker of 
the sense-pleasures and my mind was freed from the canker 
of becoming and my mind was freed from the canker of ig¬ 
norance. In freedom the knowledge came to be that I was 
freed and I comprehended: Destroyed is birth, brought to 
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a close the Brahma-faring, done is what was to be done, 
there is no more of being such or so. So, your reverences, 
as I know thus, see thus, in respect of this consciousness- 
informed body and all external phenomena, I can say that 
my tendency to pride that ‘I am the doer, mine is the doer’ 
has been properly extirpated”.... 

This sutta reminds us of the conditions which are necessary for 
the attainment of enlightenment. The objects of which right under¬ 
standing is to be developed are so near: the five khandhas, the “sense- 
fields” or ayatanas, the elements, all the objects which impinge time 
and again on the six doors, but we have accumulated such an amount 
of ignorance. It is a long road, but even a short moment of awareness 
and understanding are worth while because then there are conditions 
for having less ignorance. 

We read in the above-quoted sutta that the monk, when he saw 
visible object, was not entranced by the general appearance nor by 
the detail. Seeing is a reality different from paying attention to the 
general appearance and the details of something. After seeing has 
fallen away we think of concepts of people and things. Concepts are 
not real in the ultimate sense and thus they are not objects of which 
right understanding is to be developed, but thinking is real and thus 
there can be awareness of it. We should not try to be aware only of 
seeing and avoid being aware of thinking, be it thinking with kusala 
citta or with akusala citta. We read in the “Theragatha” (Psalms 
of the Brothers of the Kliuddaka Nikaya), in Canto IV, 186, about 
the “Elder” Nagasamala who developed mindfulness and right under¬ 
standing naturally, also when he was walking for almsfood. On his 
way he noticed a girl who was dancing. We read: 

Bedecked with trinkets and with pretty frock, 

Wreathed with flowers, raddled with sandal wood, 

In the main street, before the multitude 
A nautch girl danced to music’s fivefold sound. 

Into the city I had gone for alms, 

And passing I beheld the dancer decked 
In brave array, like snare of Mara laid. 
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Thereat arose in me the deeper thought: 

Attention to the fact and to the cause. 

The misery of it all was manifest; 

Distaste, indifference the mind possessed. 

And so my heart was set at liberty. 

0 see the seemly order of the Dhamma! 

The Threefold Wisdom 12 have I made my own, 

And all the Buddha bids me do is done. 

Nagasamala could not help noticing the girl who was dancing, but 
he had wise attention to all realities of his daily life, he realized them 
as impermanent, dukkha and non-self. He had developed all stages 
of insight and because of his accumulated wisdom he could attain the 
stage of arahatship. 

We may find it difficult to be mindful when we watch on T.V. dif¬ 
ferent events such as a person who is dancing or singing, or when we 
are engaged in conversation with other people. However, this story 
reminds us that we should not look for particular situations we be¬ 
lieve to be favorable for mindfulness. Whatever situation we are in is 
conditioned already, and, no matter where we are, there are realities 
appearing through six doors: the khandhas, ayatanas or elements. In 
being aware of any reality which naturally appears, we take one little 
step on the long road to clear understanding. 


12 Namely: remembrance of former lives, the divine eye which is seeing decease 
and rebirth of beings according to kamma, and extinction of all defilements. 



Chapter 3 


Wrong View and Right View 

The Buddha, after his enlightenment, preached to a group of five 
brahmins a discourse about the four noble Truths. These brahmins 
became his first five disciples. We read in the “Book of Discipline” 
(Vinaya IV, Maliavagga, 9-14) that one of the brahmins, Kondanna, 
attained the first stage of enlightenment, the stage of the sotapanna, 
and that he asked for ordination under the Lord. The Buddha con¬ 
tinued to instruct the other disciples with dhamma-talk and then also 
Vappa and Bhaddiya attained the first stage of enlightenment and 
asked for ordination. As to the two other disciples, Mahanama and 
Assaji, after they received more instruction with dhamma-talk, they 
also attained the stage of the sotapanna and asked for ordination. We 
then read that the Buddha preached another discourse to the group 
of five monks, the “Discourse on the Characteristic of Non-self”, in 
which he explained that the five khandhas are non-self: 

“Body, monks, is not self. Now, were this body self, monks, 
this body would not tend to sickness, and one might get the 
chance of saying in regard to body, ‘Let body become thus 
for me, let body not become thus for nre.’ But inasmuch, 
monks, as body is not self, therefore body tends to sickness, 
and one does not get the chance of saying in regard to body, 

‘Let body become thus for me, let body not become thus 
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for me.’ 

Feeling is not self... Perception (saiina) is not self... the 
‘habitual tendencies’ (sankharakkhandha) are not self... 

Consciousness is not self... Inasmuch, monks, as con¬ 
sciousness is not self, therefore consciousness tends to sick¬ 
ness, and one does not get the chance to say in regard to 
consciousness, ‘Let consciousness become such for me, let 
consciousness not become thus for me.’ 

What do you think about this, monks? Is body (rupa) 
permanent or impermanent?” 

“Impermanent, Lord.” 

“But is that which is impermanent painful (dukkha) or 
pleasurable?” 

“Painful, Lord.” 

“But is it fit to consider that which is impermanent, dukkha, 
of a nature to change, as ‘This is mine, this am I, this is 
my self’?” 

“It is not, Lord.” 

We then read that the Buddha asked the same concerning the other 
four khandhas. The Buddha continued: 

“Wherefore, monks, whatever is rupa 1 , past, future, present, 
or internal or external, or gross or subtle, or low or excel¬ 
lent, whether it is far or near- all rupa should, by means 
of right understanding, be seen, as it really is, thus: This 
is not mine, this am I not, this is not my self... ” 

We then read that the Buddha said the same about the other four 
khandhas. After that the Buddha said: 

1 The text has “body”, but I prefer to retain the Pali term rupa, since 
rupakkhandha includes all paramattha dhammas which are rupas, those of which 
the body consists as well as those outside. The body as a whole is a concept. 
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“Seeing in this way, monks, the instructed disciple of the 
ariyans disregards body and he disregards feeling and he 
disregards perception and he disregards the habitual ten¬ 
dencies and he disregards consciousness; disregarding he 
is dispassionate; through dispassion he is freed; in freedom 
the knowledge comes to be: ‘I am freed, and he knows: De¬ 
stroyed is birth, lived is the Brahma-faring, done is what 
was to be done, there is no more of being such or such.’ ” 

Thus spoke the Lord; delighted, the group of five monks 
rejoiced in what the Lord had said. Moreover, while this 
discourse was being uttered, the minds of the group of five 
monks were freed from the cankers without grasping. At 
that time there were six perfected ones in the world. 

While the five monks were listening they were mindful and they 
developed right understanding of all realities appearing through the 
six doors. When they were hearing Dhannna they clearly understood 
hearing as an element which experiences sound, which is non-self. 
They clearly understood sound as only a kind of rupa which can be 
heard. They penetrated the truth of non-self to such degree that they 
attained arahatship. They could do so after they had listened only 
for a short time because they had accumulated wisdom already during 
innumerable past lives. Ordinary people need to listen, to study and 
to consider the true nature of nama and rupa for a long time. Igno¬ 
rance and wrong view are deeply accumulated and even when there is 
intellectual understanding of realities, the wrong view of self cannot 
be eradicated. 

If we do not understand the five khandhas as they are, we are bound 
to take them for self. We read in the scriptures about “personality 
belief”, in Pali: sakkaya clitthi. We read, for example in the “Middle 
Length Sayings” (I, 44, Lesser Discourse of the Miscellany) that the 
lay follower Visakha asked the nun Dhammadinna different questions 
on Dhamrna and one of these was how there comes to be personality 
belief. Dhammadinna answered: 


In this case, friend Visakha, an uninstructed average per¬ 
son, taking no count of the pure ones, not skilled in the 
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dhamma of the pure ones, untrained in the dhannna of the 
pure ones, taking no count of the true men, not skilled in 
the dhamma of the true men 2 , untrained in the dhamma 
of the true men, regards rupa as self or self as having rupa 
or rupa as in self or self as in rupa... 

The same is said with regard to the other khandlras. When there is 
personality belief someone takes each of the five khandlras for self, or 
he may see “self” as the owner of the khandhas, or as their container, 
or as contained within them. The four kinds of wrong interpretation of 
reality which were just mentioned pertain to each of the five khandhas 
and thus there are twenty kinds of personality belief 3 . 

There are many kinds of wrong view with regard to the five khand¬ 
has. When someone clings to the belief in a self who will last forever, 
to the eternity view, he fails to see that what we take for self are only 
nama and rupa which fall away after they have arisen. When someone 
clings to the belief in a self who will be annihilated after death, to the 
annihilation view, he fails to see that even now there are conditions for 
the arising of nama and rupa and that thus also after death there will 
be conditions for their arising. The dying-consciousness is succeeded 
immediately by the rebirth-consciousness of the next life. 

In the “Discourse on the Characteristic of Non-Self” quoted above, 
we read that the Buddha said to the monks: “But is it fit to consider 
that which is impermanent, dukkha, of a nature to change, as ‘This 
is mine, this am I, this is my self’ ?” This phrase, often recurring in 
the scriptures, is deep in meaning. “This is mine” implies craving 
which appropriates things as the property of self. “This am I” implies 
conceit, the tendency to cling to the importance of self or compare 
oneself. “This is myself” is a formulation of the personality view, the 
belief in an abiding self, subsequently identified with the five khandhas. 
We learn from the Abhidhamma that craving may arise with wrong 
view or without it. We may, for example, think of “my arms and 

“In Pali: sappurisa, which term denotes the disciple of the Buddha who has 
realized the truth. 

'-'See also the Dhammsasangani, Book III, § 1003, Theory of Individuality, which 
is here the translation of sakkaya ditthi. This term is in the suttas sometimes 
translated as “person-pack view”. 
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legs” with attachment, without there necessarily being wrong view. 
We should know that there is not wrong view all the time when we 
think of ourselves. Conceit accompanies lobha-mulacitta, citta rooted 
in attachment. At the moment of conceit there cannot be wrong view 
at the same time. The ariyans who are not arahats may still have 
conceit; they have eradicated wrong view but they may still cling to 
the importance of self or compare themselves with others. 

Only right understanding of all realities appearing in daily life can 
eradicate the wrong view of self. When understanding has not been 
developed there is clinging to an idea of “I see” or “I hear”. Realities 
such as seeing or hearing arise because of their appropriate conditions, 
they do not belong to anyone. We cannot do anything about them, 
they are beyond control. 

We read in the “Greater Discourse on the Simile of the Elephant’s 
Footprint” (Middle Length Sayings I, 28) that Sariputta gave a Dhamma 
discourse to the monks. He spoke about the four noble Truths and 
stated that the five khandhas are dukkha. He explained that the four 
Great Elements are impermanent and dukkha. Then he spoke about 
the conditions for the arising of seeing. We read that Sariputta said: 

Your reverences, just as a space that is enclosed by stakes 
and creepers and grass and clay is known as a dwelling, 
so a space that is enclosed by bones and sinews and flesh 
and skin is known as a material shape. If, your reverences, 
the eye that is internal is intact but external rupa does not 
come within its range and there is no appropriate impact, 
then there is no appearance of the appropriate class of 
consciousness. But when, your reverences, the eye that is 
internal is intact and external rupa comes within its range 
and there is the appropriate impact, then there is thus an 
appearance of the appropriate class of consciousness... 

When the rupa which is visible object impinges on the rupa which 
is eyesense there are conditions for seeing-consciousness. Visible ob¬ 
ject arises and falls away in a group of rupas, the four Great Elements 
and other rupas, but only the rupa which is visible object can contact 
the eyesense and can then be seen. Seeing which experiences visible 
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object seems to last for a while, but in reality it falls away immedi¬ 
ately. Because of the cetasika sanna, perception or remembrance, we 
remember concepts of people and things and since we keep on think¬ 
ing about them, the falling away of seeing is bound to be covered up 
by thinking. When there is wrong view one takes visible object for 
a person or a thing. Through right understanding visible object can 
be known as visible object, a kind of rupa, and seeing can be known 
as seeing, a type of nama. Seeing is vipakacitta, the result of kamma. 
Seeing which arises because of conditions is beyond control, non-self. 

Further on in the above quoted sutta we read that Sariputta ex¬ 
plained in the same way the conditions for the experiences through 
the ear and the other doorways. We cannot control which kamma 
produces which vipaka, kamma is anatta and vipaka is anatta. We are 
inclined to think of situations, for example, of losing possessions or of 
meeting particular people, as vipaka. A situation is not an ultimate 
reality. Each situation can be analysed into different sense impres¬ 
sions, which are vipakacittas, and moments of thinking which are not 
vipaka but kusala cittas or akusala cittas. When sitting in a car, we 
may be afraid of an accident, but if there is right understanding of 
kamma and vipaka, there will be less fear. When it is the appropriate 
moment for kamma to produce vipaka, vipakacitta will arise. If we 
do not go by car we may receive unpleasant sense impressions some¬ 
where else. The sotapanna has realized all stages of insight before he 
attained enlightenment. As explained before, the first stage is clearly 
knowing the difference between the characteristic of nama and the 
characteristic of rupa. The second stage is understanding nama and 
rupa as conditioned realities. This is not thinking of the conditions 
for the nama and rupa which appear, it is the understanding which 
is the result of direct awareness of nama and rupa as they appear in 
daily life. When we see, we may, for example, think, “This is vipaka”, 
but thinking is not the keen understanding which arises when there is 
awareness of seeing at the present moment. 

If there is no clear understanding of kamma and vipaka as anatta 
there is bound to be fear of losing possessions or dear people. Fear is 
conditioned by attachment to the pleasant feeling we derive from our 
possessions or from the company of dear people. Fear of death stems 
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from anxiety about what will happen to the “self” after death, thus 
anxiety about what does not exist. 

We read in the “Gradual Sayings” (Book of the Fours, Ch XIX, 
Fourth Fifty, § 4, Fearless) that the brahmin Janussoni said to the 
Buddha that anyone who is subject to death has fear at the thought 
to death. The Buddha explained that someone may be afraid, but 
that there are also people who have no fear of death. We read that 
the Buddha said: 

“In this case, brahmin, a certain one is not freed from 
passions, not freed from lusts, not freed from desire, affec¬ 
tion, from thirst and fever, not freed from craving. Then 
a grievous sickness afflicts such a one. Thus afflicted by 
grievous sickness it occurs to him: Alas! the passions 
that I love will leave me, or I shall leave the passions 
that I love. Thereupon he grieves and wails, laments and 
beats the breast and falls into utter bewilderment. This 
one, brahmin, being subject to death, is afraid, he falls 
a-trembling at the thought of death. 

Again, brahmin, here a certain one who regards body is 
not freed from lusts... is not freed from craving. Then 
a grievous sickness afflicts him. Thus afflicted it occurs 
to him: Alas! the body that I love will leave me, or I 
shall leave the body that I love. Thereupon he grieves... 
and falls into utter bewilderment. This one, brahmin, be¬ 
ing subject to death, is afraid, he falls a-trembling at the 
thought of death. 

Yet again, brahmin, here a certain one has done no lovely 
deed, has done no profitable deed, has given no shelter to 
the timid; he has done evil, cruel, wrongful deeds. Then 
a grievous sickness afflicts such a one. Thus afflicted by 
grievous sickness it occurs to him: Alas! I have done no 
lovely deed, I have done no profitable deed, I have given 
no shelter to the timid. I have done evil, cruel, wrongful 
deeds. To the doom of those who do such deeds hereafter 
I am going. Thereupon he grieves ... and falls into utter 
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bewilderment. This one, brahmin, being subject to death 
is afraid, he falls a-trembling at the thought of death. 

Yet again, brahmin, here a certain one is doubtful, full of 
perplexity, has come to no conclusion as to true dhamrna. 

He grieves and wails, laments and beats the breast and 
falls into utter bewilderment. This one also, being subject 
to death, is afraid, he falls a-trembling at the thought of 
death... 

Thus these four, being subject to death, are afraid... ” 

The Buddha then explained that the person who is freed from 
desire, who does not cling to the body, who has done wholesome deeds 
and who is free from doubt with regard to the Dhamrna is not afraid 
at the thought of death. We read about the person who is freed from 
doubt: 

“Once more, brahmin, here a certain one is not doubtful, 
is not full of perplexity, has come to a conclusion as to 
true dhamrna. Then a grievous sickness afflicts him. Thus 
afflicted by grievous sickness it occurs to him: Surely I have 
no doubt, I have no worry, I have come to a conclusion as 
to true dhamrna. Thus he grieves not, wails not, nor beats 
the breast, nor falls into utter bewilderment thereat. 

This one, brahmin, though subject to death, fears not, falls 
not a-trembling at the thought of death. So these are the 
four who fear not.” 

“It is wonderful, worthy Gotarna! It is marvellous, worthy 
Gotama! May the worthy Gotarna accept me as one who 
has gone to him for refuge from this day forth so long as 
life may last.” 

We read that the person who is free from doubt has no fear of death. 
The person who has attained the first stage of enlightenment, the 
sotapanna, has eradicated doubt with regard to the Dhamrna. He has 
no doubt as to the four noble Truths, he has no doubt as to the truth 
that all realities are anatta. Doubt can be eliminated by the study 
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of the Dhamma, by discussions about it, by considering the Dhamrna 
and above all by direct understanding and mindfulness of nama and 
rupa. Right understanding has to be developed during one’s activities, 
no matter one is cleaning one’s house, washing one’s cloths, preparing 
food or eating it. Some people believe that one’s daily activities are 
a hindrance to the development of right understanding but there is 
no need to delay its development. If someone knows that paramattha 
dhammas, narna and rupa, are the objects of mindfulness and right 
understanding, there are conditions for the arising of mindfulness at 
any time. 

We read in the “Gradual Sayings” (Book of the Sixes, Ch II, § 
9, Mindfulness of Death) that the Buddha said to the monks that 
mindfulness of death is very fruitful, that it leads to the deathless, 
which is nibbana. Different monks spoke about the way they were 
mindful of death. We read: 

“Herein, lord, such is my thought: Were I to live but one 
day and night, and I were to ponder over the word of the 
Exalted One 4 , much would be done by me— thus, lord, I 
make mindfulness of death become”. 

And another said: “I too, lord, make mindfulness become.” 

“How so, monk?” 

“Herein, lord, such is my thought: Were I to live for a day 
only, and I were to ponder over the word of the Exalted 
One, much would be done by me... ” 

And another said: “Such is my thought: Were I to live long 
enough to eat one alms-meal... ” And another: “... to 
munch and swallow four or five morsels... ” And another: 

.. to munch and swallow only one morsel... ” 

And another said: “I too, lord, make mindfulness of death 
become.” 

“How so, monk?” 

4 The P.T.S. translation has here: Were I day and night to abide mindful of the 
Exalted One’s word... Instead of this I prefer the the translation of an almost 
identical sutta in “The Book of the Eights”, Ch VIII, § 3, Mindfulness of Death. 
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“Lord, such is my thought: Were I to live long enough 
to breathe in after breathing out, or to breathe out after 
breathing in, and I were to ponder over the word of the 
Exalted One, much would be done by me- thus, lord, I 
make mindfulness of death become.” 

And when he had thus spoken, the Exalted One said to 
the monks: 

“Monks, the monk who makes mindfulness of death be¬ 
come thus: ‘Were I to live but one day and night and I 
were to ponder over the word of the Exalted One ... ’ or 
he who thinks thus: ‘Were I to live for a day only ... ’ or 
’ long enough to eat one almsmeal... ’ or “long enough 
to munch and swallow four or five morsels ..., and I were 
to ponder over the word of the Exalted One, much would 
be done by me’— those monks are said to live indolently; 
slackly they make mindfulness of death become for the de¬ 
struction of the cankers. 

But the monk who makes mindfulness of death become 
thus: ‘Were I to live long enough to munch and swallow 
one morsel... ’ and he who thinks thus: ‘Were I to live long 
enough to breathe in after breathing out, or to breathe out 
after breathing in, and I were to ponder over the word 
of the Exalted One, much would be done by me’— those 
monks are said to live earnestly; keenly they make mind¬ 
fulness become for the destruction of the cankers. 

Wherefore, monks, train yourselves thus: 

We will live earnestly; keenly will we make mindfulness of 
death become for the destruction of the cankers. Train 
yourselves thus, monks.” 

Death can come at any moment . Only the monk who realizes that 
the time to develop right understanding is short, even as short as it 
takes to eat one morsel of food, or as short as it takes to breathe in 
or to breathe out, and that he therefore should not waste his time, is 
diligent. The Buddha said, “Train yourselves thus”. If someone reads 
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these words with wrong understanding he will believe that there is a 
self who can control the arising of mindfulness. The Buddha explained 
time and again that all realities are non-self and thus also mindfulness 
and understanding. He did not have to repeat this truth each time 
he gave a discourse. The monks had no misunderstanding about the 
Buddha’s words. They were a condition for them to be mindful of 
whatever reality appeared. 

This sutta can remind us to develop right understanding of realities 
even when we are eating. What we call morsel of food consists of the 
four Great Elements and other rupas. Through touch the rupas which 
are hardness, softness, heat or cold may appear. They arise because of 
conditions and appear just for a moment. They are ultimate realities 
which can be object of mindfulness without having to name them or 
to think about them. Flavour is another kind of rupa which is experi¬ 
enced through the tongue by the citta which tastes. The rupa which 
is flavour is different from the nama which experiences it. Tasting is 
a type of vipakacitta experiencing an object through the tongue. At 
that moment there is no like or dislike. When the food we are eating 
is delicious, lobha, attachment, is likely to arise, and when the food 
is unappetizing anger, dosa, may arise. Dosa may appear in angry 
speech. Feeling arises at each moment, it can be pleasant, unpleasant 
or indifferent. Feeling is a type of nama, non-self, and if we learn to be 
aware of it we will be less inclined to cling to an idea of “I feel”. The 
cetasika which is remembrance, sahha, arises each moment, but usu¬ 
ally we are forgetful of it. Because of sahha we recognize what food 
we are eating, we remember how to use knife, fork and spoon. No 
matter what we are doing there are five khandlras arising and falling 
away. The classification of conditioned realities as five klrandlias, one 
rupakkhandha and four nama-kkhandhas, can remind us not to be 
forgetful of what appears. There are the khandha of feeling and the 
khandha of remembrance all the time, but if we are never aware of 
them we will continue to take them for self. Apart from feeling and 
sahha, there are other cetasikas, classified as the khandha of “mental 
formations”, sankharakkhandha. Good qualities and bad qualities are 
included in sankharakkhandha. Awareness of nama and rupa is not 
trying to find out which khandha a particular reality is. The classifi- 
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cation of conditioned realities as one rupa-kkhandha and four nama- 
kkhandhas can remind us of the difference between narna and rupa. 
All realities which are rupakkhandha do not experience anything, they 
have no sensitivity, whereas the realities which are classified as the four 
nama-kkhandlias are realities which experience something. Feeling is 
an experience, sahha is another experience, cetasikas such as lobha or 
dosa, classified as sankharakkhandha, are experiences, and cittas are 
experiences. In order to realize narna and rupa which appear at this 
moment as anatta, we have to understand first of all the difference be¬ 
tween the reality which does not experience anything and the reality 
which is an experience. If we do not distinguish between the charac¬ 
teristics of narna and rupa, we will continue to cling to a self. The 
clinging to a self is the cause of a great deal of worry and disturbance. 
When we suffer from painful feeling or sickness we are inclined to think 
of a self who suffers. In reality there are only the five khandhas which 
arise just for a moment and fall away. We read in the “Kindred Say¬ 
ings” (III, Khandha-vagga, Kindred Sayings on Elements, First Fifty, 
Ch 5, § 43, An Island to Oneself 5 that the Buddha said: 

Monks, be islands unto yourselves, be your own refuge, 
having no other; let the Dhamma be an island and a refuge 
to you, having no other. Those who are islands unto them¬ 
selves. .. should investigate to the very heart of things: 
“What is the source of sorrow, lamentation, pain, grief 
and despair? How do they arise?” 

Here, monks, the uninstructed worldling, with no regard 
for the Noble Ones... regards body as the self, the self as 
having body, body as being in the self, or the self as being 
in the body. Change occurs in this man’s body, and it be¬ 
comes different. On account of this change and difference, 
sorrow, lamentation, pain, grief and despair arise. 

(Similarly with feelings, perceptions, mental formations, 
consciousness.) 

5 1 am using I he translation by Walshe, in Samyutta Nikaya, An Anthology, 
Part III, Wheel, 318- 321, Kandy. 
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But seeing the body’s impermanence, its changeability, its 
waning, its ceasing, he says, “formerly as now, all bod¬ 
ies were impermanent and unsatisfactory, and subject to 
change.” Thus, seeing this as it really is, with perfect in¬ 
sight, he abandons all sorrow, lamentation, pain, grief and 
despair. He is not worried at their abandonment, but un- 
worriedly lives at ease, and thus living at ease he is said to 
be “assuredly delivered”. 

(Similarly with feelings, perceptions, mental formations, 
consciousness.) 
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Chapter 4 


The Daily Life of the Monk 

We read in the Commentary of the “Theragatlra” (Psalms of the 
Brethren) that Jenta was wondering whether he would leave the world. 
After he heard the Buddha preach he entered the order and attained 
arahatship. We read in Canto CXI, Jenta, the following verse uttered 
by him 1 : 

Hard is the life without the world, and hard 
In truth to bear house life. Deep is the Dharnma; 

Hard too is wealth to win. Thus difficult 
The choice between the life of monk or layman 2 . 

I ought to bear unceasingly in mind 
(And see in everything) impermanence. 

The life of laymen is difficult, they have to exert themselves to 
earn their living. The monk’s life is also difficult, he is dependant 
on laymen for the obtainment of the four requisites of robes, food, 
dwelling and medicines. No matter whether someone is monk or lay¬ 
man, he experiences objects through the six doors, and on account 
of these objects attachment tends to arise. If one does not develop 

i slightly modified the P.T.S. translation by Mrs. Rhys Davids, in order to 
make it more readable. 

“The translation has: The choice of one or other how to live. 
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satipattliana, defilements will increase evermore and thus life will be¬ 
come more and more difficult. Jenta did not merely think, “Everything 
is impermanent”. Thinking about impermanence is not the same as 
the penetration of the characteristic of impermanence, of the arising 
and falling away of each reality which appears. The Dharnma is subtle 
and deep. Although the Dharnma is near, we do not understand it: 
we do not understand seeing which appears now or hearing which ap¬ 
pears now; they arise and fall away, they are impermanent. Jenta had 
developed vipassana and he had penetrated the three characteristics 
of impermanence, dukkha and anatta of all realities which appeared in 
his daily life. Otherwise he could not have attained arahatship. Even 
a short reminder of impermanence, as we find in Jenta’s verse, is very 
beneficial, it can be a condition for us not to delay awareness of the 
nama or rupa appearing at this moment. In order to realize the aris¬ 
ing and falling away of nama and rupa vipassana has to be developed 
stage by stage, but it is of no use to worry about the difficulty of its 
development. We should begin at the present moment, be it seeing, 
hearing or thinking. 

One may find it difficult to be mindful of realities while one is 
working, while one is in a hurry or while one is speaking. Not only 
laypeople, but also monks have many tasks to perform. It is very 
useful to read about the monks’ daily life in the Vinaya 3 . The monks 
had to sweep around their dwelling places, they had to clean their 
dwellings, they had to wash their robes, but they had to perform their 
tasks with mindfulness of nama and rupa. We read in the “Book of 
Discipline” (IV, Ch II, Observance, 118): 

Now at that time the Observance-hall in a certain residence 
came to be soiled. Incoming monks looked down upon, 
criticised, spread it about, saying: “How can these monks 
not sweep the Observance-hall?” They told this matter 
to the Lord. He said: “I allow you, monks, to sweep the 
Observance-hall. ” 

The Buddha had to give the monks permission to perform such 
tasks as sweeping or cleaning, but he would not have given them 

‘^Translated as 6 volumes of “The Book of the Discipline”, in the P. T. S. edition. 
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permission to do these chores if mindfulness during their work was 
impossible. The Vinaya is the “Middle Way”; the observance of the 
rules should go together with the development of right understanding 
of whatever reality naturally appears in daily life. 

We read in the “Kindred Sayings” ( IV, Part II, Kindred Sayings 
about Feeling, 3, § 26) that the Buddha said: 

There are these three feelings, monks. What three? Pleas¬ 
ant feeling, painful feeling, neutral feeling. 

Whatsoever recluses or brahmins 4 understand not as they 
really are the arising, the destruction, the satisfaction and 
misery of, the escape from, these three feelings, those recluses 
and brahmins are approved neither among recluses as recluses 
nor among brahmins as brahmins. And those venerable 
ones have not understood of themselves, have not realized, 
the profit of being recluses or brahmins, nor have they lived 
in the attainment thereof. 

But those recluses and brahmins who have done so, are ap¬ 
proved both among recluses as recluses and among brah¬ 
mins as brahmins. And those venerable ones have un¬ 
derstood of themselves, have realized, the profit of being 
recluses or brahmins, and having so attained do live in the 
present life. 

Feeling arises with each moment of citta but we are usually unaware 
of the different feelings. The monks who were not mindful and did not 
understand the true nature of feeling, as impermanent, dukkha and 
anatta, were not approved of. In order to be a true recluse they should 
develop right understanding of nama and rupa. 

We read in the “Gradual Sayings” (II, Book of the Fours, Ch II §2, 
Virtue) 5 : 

4 In Pali: brahmana, referring not only to a member of the Brahman caste, but 
also to someone who leads a pure life. 

5 1 am using the tramnslation by Veil. Nyanaponika, in Anguttara Nikaya, An 
Anthology I, Wheel 155-158, B.P.S. Kandy. 
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Devoted to virtue you should dwell, 0 monks, devoted to 
the discipline of the Order and restrained by that disci¬ 
pline! Perfect be your conduct and behaviour! Seeing dan¬ 
ger even in the smallest transgression, you should train 
yourselves in the rules which you have accepted! But if a 
monk lives like that, what should he further do? 

If a monk, while walking, standing, sitting or reclining, is 
free from greed and hatred, from sloth and torpor, from 
restlessness and worry, and has discarded sceptical doubt, 
then his will 6 has become strong and impregnable; his 
mindfulness is alert and unclouded; his body calm and un¬ 
excited; his mind concentrated and collected. 

A monk who in such a manner ever and again shows earnest 
endeavour and moral shame, is called energetic and reso¬ 
lute. 

Controlled when walking, standing, sitting and reclining, 
Controlled in bending, stretching of the limbs, 

Careful observer of the world around him: 

He knows how khandhas arise and cease. 

He who thus lives with ardent mind 

And calm demeanour, free from restlessness, 

Who trains himself in quietude of mind, 

With constancy and perseverance— 

As “Ever-resolute” that monk is known. 

In the “Maha-satipatthana sutta” (Dialogues of the Buddha II, 
no. 22) and in the “Satipatthana sutta” (Middle Length Sayings I, 
no. 10) the Buddha also explained that the monk should practise 
“clear comprehension”, sati and right understanding, in all postures. 
When we read in the above-quoted translation the word “controlled”, 
we should remember that there is no self who controls; the word “con¬ 
trolled” implies mindfulness of realities. We are walking, standing, 
sitting or reclining, bending and stretching during the day, and at all 
those moments realities are appearing through the six doors. Right 


®The P.T.S. edition has here: energy. 
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understanding can be developed no matter what one is doing. When 
we read about the tasks the monks had to perform we can read such 
passages with right understanding of the goal of monkhood: the de¬ 
velopment of right understanding to the degree of arahatship. The 
Buddha did not have to repeat all the time: “do your tasks with 
mindfulness”, because he had explained this already. 

In the beginning the Buddha had not laid down rules of conduct, 
but when monks deviated from their purity of life there was an oc¬ 
casion to lay down rules. We read in the “Book of Discipline” ( I, 
Suttavibhanga, Defeat I, 9) that Sariputta said to the Buddha: 

“It is the right time, lord, it is the right time, well-farer, at 
which the lord should make known the course of training 
for disciples and should appoint the Patimokkha, in order 
that this Brahma-life may persist and last long.” 

“Wait, Sariputta, wait, Sariputta. The tathagata will know 
the right time for that. The teacher does not make known, 
Sariputta, the course of training for disciples, or appoint 
the Patimokkha until some conditions causing the cankers 
appear here in the Order. And as soon, Sariputta, as some 
conditions causing the cankers appear here in the Order, 
then the teacher makes known the course of training for 
disciples, he appoints the Patimokkha in order to ward off 
those conditions causing the cankers.... 

The rules of Patimokkha, a collection of precepts, were recited 
twice a month. We read about the purposes of the rules the monks 
had to observe in the “Gradual Sayings” (Book of the Twos, Ch XVII, 
§ 1, Results): 

Monks, it was to bring about these pairs of results that the 
Observances were enjoined on his disciples by the Tathagata. 
What two? 

The excellence and well-being of the Order... 

The control of ill-conditioned monks and the comfort of 
good monks... 
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The restraint, in this very life, of the asavas, guilt, faults, 
fears and unprofitable states: and the protection against 
the same in a future life. 

Out of compassion for householders, and to uproot the 
factions of the evilly disposed... 

To give confidence to believers, and for the betterment of 
believers... 

To establish true Dhamma, for the support of the Disci¬ 
pline. .. 

Monks, it was to bring about these pairs of results... 

As we read, one of the results is the restraint of the asavas, all de¬ 
filements. The rules help the monk to be mindful and to develop right 
understanding in order to eradicate all defilements. The rules for the 
monk should not be separated from the development of satipatthana. 

We read in the “Book of Discipline” (III, Suttavibhanga, Training, 
195) about a group of six monks who had bad manners while eating. 
We read: 


... Now at that time the group of six monks, while eating, 
put the whole hand into the mouth... 

“I will not put the whole hand into the mouth while eat¬ 
ing,” is a training to be observed.” 

One should not put the whole hand into the mouth while 
eating. Whoever out of disrespect puts the whole hand into 
the mouth while eating, there is an offence of wrong-doing. 

There is no offence if it is unintentional, if he is not think¬ 
ing, if he does not know, if he is ill... if he is mad, if he is 
the first wrong-doer.... 

We read time and again, when there is reference to a bad deed, 
that the Buddha asked whether the person who did a bad deed had the 
intention or volition to do such a deed. He should scrutinize himself 
as to this. From the Abhidhamma we learn that akusala kamma is 
actually unwholesome intention, akusala cetana cetasika. We read that 
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there is no offence when someone is the first wrong-doer. The reason 
is that at that moment there is no rule yet which can be transgressed. 

Further on we read about other rules, given on account of bad 
manners of the “group of six monks”. We read, for example, about 
the following rules: 

“... I will not talk with a mouthful in the mouth,” is a 
training to be observed... 

“... I will not eat tossing up balls (of food),” is a training 
to be observed... 

“... I will not eat stuffing the cheeks,” is a training to be 
observed... 

“... I will not eat smacking the lips,” is a training to be 
observed... 

“... I will not eat making a hissing sound,” is a training to 
be observed... 

“... I will not eat licking the fingers,” is a training to be 
observed... 

“... I will not eat licking the bowl,” is a training to be 
observed... 

These are only a few examples of rules of conduct to be observed 
while eating. The monk should see danger in the smallest faults. 
When he is mindful of narna and rupa also while eating he will not 
eat thoughtlessly. The almsfood he receives is a gift of the faithful 
layfollowers and he should be worthy of this gift. It should remind 
him of the obligation of striving after the goal of monkhood. When 
the food is delicious lobha is likely to arise, but he can be mindful of 
lobha and realize it as only a type of narna. 

We read in the “Book of Discipline” (IV, Mahavagga, I, The Great 
Section, 45-54) about rules concerning the conduct of the newly or¬ 
dained monk towards his preceptor, a person who gives guidance to 
him. We read: 


“Monks, I allow a preceptor. The preceptor, monks, should 
arouse in the one who shares his cell the attitude of a son; 
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the one who shares his cell should arouse in the preceptor 
the attitude of a father. Thus these, living with reverence, 
with deference, with courtesy towards one another, will 
come to growth, to increase, to maturity in this dhannna 
and discipline... ” 

Here, the Buddha reminds the monks again of the purpose of the 
rules: growth and maturity in this “dhannna and discipline”. The 
pupil has to perform many tasks for the preceptor, but not without 
mindfulness of nama and rupa. We read: 

“The one who shares a cell, monks, should conduct himself 
properly towards the preceptor. This is the proper conduct 
in this repect: having got up early, having taken off his 
sandals, having arranged his upper robe over one shoulder, 
he should give tooth-wood, he should give water for rinsing 
the mouth, he should make ready a seat. If there is conjey 7 , 
having washed the bowl, the conjey should be placed near 
(the preceptor). When he has drunk the conjey, having 
given him water, having received the bowl, having lowered 
it, having washed it properly without rubbing it, it should 
be put away. When the preceptor has got up, the seat 
should be removed. If that place is soiled, that place should 
be swept... 

Further on we read about many other tasks the newly ordained 
monk had to perform for his preceptor. He should prepare a bath for 
him, and arrange for everything the preceptor needs in the bathroom. 
He should clean the dwelling place and sweep it when it is soiled. He 
should open the windows by day if the weather is cool and close them 
at night. If the wheather is warm, he should close the windows by day 
and open them at night. He should not only look after the preceptor’s 
material needs, but he should also help him as regards his spiritual 
needs. We read (49): 

' Rice gruel 
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If dissatisfaction has arisen in the preceptor, the one who 
shares his cell should allay it or should get (another) to al¬ 
lay it, or he should give him a talk on dhamma. If remorse 
has arisen in the preceptor, the one who shares the cell 
should dispel it, or he should give him a talk on dhamma. 

If wrong views have arisen in the preceptor, the one who 
shares the cell should dissuade him (from them) or should 
get (another) to dissuade him (from them), or he should 
give him a talk on dhamma... 

We then read about the obligations of the preceptor towards the 
monk who shares his cell. He should help him with regard to the 
recitation of the texts, exhort and instruct him. He should also help 
him in material way and look after him when he is sick. 

Reading the details about the many tasks the monks had to per¬ 
form in their daily life is useful for laypeople as well. The Buddha 
exhorted the monks to develop satipatthana during all their activities 
and this can remind laypeople that, no matter what they are doing, 
there are realities appearing through the six doors which can be ob¬ 
jects of mindfulness. There are narna and rupa when one cleans one’s 
house, open and close windows or look after sick relatives. The Vinaya 
does not contain merely rules, but also discourses in which the Buddha 
explained about absolute realities which can be objects of mindfulness 
and right understanding. There is also Abhidhannna in the Vinaya; 
the Buddha explained about the four noble Truths, about the five 
khandlias, about all the objects impinging on the six doors. Thus, the 
Vinaya, the Suttanta and the Abhidhannna are in conformity with 
each other. 

We read in the Book of Discipline (IV, Mahavagga, I, The Great 
Section, 21) that the Buddha, while he was staying near Gaya with 
thousand monks who had formerly been “matted hair ascetics”, ad¬ 
dressed these monks: 

Monks, everything is burning. And what, monks, is ev¬ 
erything that is burning? The eye, monks, is burning, vis¬ 
ible objects are burning, seeing-consciousness is burning, 
eye-contact is burning, in other words the feeling which 
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arises from eye-contact, be it pleasant or painful or neither 
painful nor pleasant, that too is burning. With what is it 
burning? I say it is burning with the fire of passion, with 
the fire of hatred, with the fire of stupidity; it is burning 
because of birth, ageing, dying, because of grief, sorrow, 
suffering, lamentation and despair. 

The ear... sounds... the nose... odours... the tongue... 
tastes... the body... tangible objects... the mind... 
mental states... mind-consciousness is burning, mind- 
contact is burning, in other words the feeling which arises 
through mind-contact, be it pleasant or painful or neither 
painful nor pleasant, that too is burning. With what is it 
burning? I say it is burning with the fire of passion, with 
the fire of hatred, with the fire of stupidity; it is burning 
because of birth, ageing, dying, because of grief, sorrow, 
suffering, lamentation and despair. 

Seeing this, monks, the instructed disciple of the ariyans 
disregards the eye and he disregards visible objects and 
he disregards seeing-consciousness and he disregards eye- 
contact, in other words the feeling which arises from eye- 
contact, be it pleasant or painful or neither painful nor 
pleasant, that too he disregards. And he disregards the 
ear... sounds... the nose... odours... the tongue... 
tastes... the body... tangible objects... the mind... men¬ 
tal states... mind-consciousness... nrind-contact, in other 
words the feeling that arises from nrind-contact, be it pleas¬ 
ant or painful or neither painful nor pleasant, that too he 
disregards; disregarding, he is dispassionate; through dis- 
passion he is freed; in freedom the knowledge comes to 
be, “I am freed”, and he comprehends: Destroyed is birth, 
lived is the Brahma-faring, done is what was to be done, 
there is no more of being such or such.” 

And while this discourse was being uttered, the minds of 
these thousand monks were freed from the cankers without 


grasping. 
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In this passage the Buddha taught Abhidhamma: he taught about 
cittas experiencing objects through the six doors, he taught about 
cetasikas such as contact, feeling, lobha (attachment), dosa (aversion) 
and moha (ignorance), and he taught about rupas such as the sense 
objects and the senses; in short, he taught about absolute realities. He 
showed the danger of lobha, dosa, and moha, which arise on account 
of what is experienced through the six doors. So long as there are 
defilements there will be birth, old age, sickness and death, and all the 
suffering inherent in the cycle of birth and death. Right understanding 
of each reality which appears leads to detachment. The monks who 
listened were mindful of seeing, visible object, hearing, sound, of all 
namas and rupas which appeared at that moment. We tend to cling 
to ourselves, we think of the body as if it belongs to us, we think of 
our eyes, ears, arms and legs, and we forget the conditions from which 
it originates. The rupas we call our body are rupas produced by the 
four factors of kamrna, citta, food and temperature. No matter we 
walk, stand, sit or lie down, bend or stretch, the rupas of the body 
which arise and fall away are produced by these four factors. A dead 
body cannot move, there are only rupas produced by temperature. 
We are inclined to forget that earsense is a particular rupa in the ear 
produced by kamrna throughout our life, and that it arises and falls 
away. Earsense can only be contacted by sound. Sound is a rupa which 
can be heard by hearing-consciousness. We are inclined to take hearing 
for self but we can verify that it is a type of narna arisen because of 
its appropriate conditions. The monks who listened developed right 
understanding even to the degree of arahatship. They were freed from 
birth. 

The goal of monkhood is arahatship and therefore the monks who 
were not arahats yet had to listen to the teachings, consider them 
and develop satipatthana. They recited the Buddha’s teachings, they 
held Dhamma discussions and they taught the Dharnma. We read in 
the “Dialogues of the Buddha” (III, no. 29, The Delectable Discourse) 
that the Buddha said to Cunda that he, the Buddha, had come to his 
journey’s end, but that there were senior monks who were well trained, 
who had attained arahatship and were able to propagate the Dhamma. 
He said that there were also monks of middle age and standing who 
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were his disciples and who were wise. He said that among his disciples 
there were also novices, sisters, laymen and laywomen. His religion 
(brahmacariya, the “brahman life”) was in every way successful, com¬ 
plete, well set forth in all its full extent. Further on the Buddha said 
to Cunda: 

Wherefore, Cunda, do you, to whom I have made known 
the truths that I have perceived, come together in company 
and rehearse all of you together those doctrines and quarrel 
not over them, but compare meaning with meaning, and 
phrase with phrase, in order that this pure religion may last 
long and be perpetuated, in order that it may continue to 
be for the good and happiness of the great multitudes, out 
of love for the world, to the good and the gain and the 
happiness of devas and men! 

It was the task of the Sangha, the Order of monks, to preserve 
the teachings and to hand them on to future generations. Many of the 
Buddha’s disciples had attained arahatship and among them Sariputta 
and Moggallana were the Buddha’s chief disciples. They were called 
by the Buddha “model and standard” for the other monks. Sariputta, 
who was called the “marshall of the Dhamma” was the guardian of 
the welfare of the monks 8 . With his penetrative understanding and 
ability to teach he explained in detail the sermons which the Bud¬ 
dha had preached in brief. The systematization of the Abhidhamma 
texts also originated with Sariputta 9 . Sariputta and Moggallana had 
passed away before the Buddha and thus they did not attend the Great 
Council which was held at Rajagaha, shortly after the Buddha’s pass¬ 
ing away. We read in the “Expositor” (AtthasalinT I, Introductory 
Discourse, 27): 

Thus at the time of the Rehearsal at the First Council, held 
by the five hundred, the company of the self-controlled 10 , 

8 See “The Life of Sariputta” by Ven. Nyanaponika, Wheel no. 90-92, B.P.S. 
Kandy. 

9 See Ch 1. 

10 Arahats. 
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who recited under the presidency of Maha Kassapa did 
so after previous determination: “This is the Dhamrna, 
this is the Vinaya 11 ”; these are the first words, these the 
middle words, these the later words of the Buddha; this 
is the Vinaya-Pitaka, this the Suttanta-Pitaka, this the 
Abhidhamma-Pitaka, this the DTgha Nikaya (Dialogues of 
the Buddha), the Majjhima Nikaya (Middle Length Say¬ 
ings), the Samyutta Nikaya (Kindred Sayings), the Angut- 
tara Nikaya (Gradual Sayings), the Khuddaka Nikaya (Mi¬ 
nor Collection); these the nine parts, to wit, the Suttas, 
etc. 12 ; these the eighty-four thousand units of text.” 

All this was rehearsed in seven months. Maha Kassapa interro¬ 
gated Upali, a monk who knew the Vinaya by heart, on the entire 
Vinaya. After that he interrogated Ananda on the rest of the teach¬ 
ings 13 . Ananda, who had been the Buddha’s personal attendant dur¬ 
ing his last twentyfive years and who had attained arahatship on the 
eve of the Council, had a powerful memory of all that was spoken by 
the Buddha, even eighty-four thousand units of texts; he remembered 
where a sermon was spoken and on what occasion. The discourses of 
the first four Nikayas start with Ananda’s words: Thus have I heard, 
in Pali: Evarn me suttam. This indicates that he only rehearsed what 
was spoken by the Buddha. 

We read further on in the “Introductory Discourse” of the “Expos¬ 
itor” about the importance of understanding Abhidhamma: 

... And tradition has it that those bhikkhus only who know 
Abhidhamma are true preachers of the Dhamrna; the rest, 

llr The whole of the teachings is also referred to as “The Dhamrna and the 
Vinaya”. 

12 These nine parts, sometimes mentioned in the Discourses (for example, Middle 
Length Sayings, no. 22), are: suttas without verses and suttas with verses, expo¬ 
sitions (veyakarana) which includes the Abhidhamma, Jataka (Birth stories) and 
other parts. See for a more detailed explanation the “Expositor”!, Introductory 
Discourse, 25-27. 

13 See the Book of Discipline V, Cullavagga, Ch XI, and the “Illustrator of Ulti¬ 
mate Meaning”, commentary to the “Good Omen Discourse” of the “Minor Read¬ 
ings”, Khuddaka Nikaya. 
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though they speak on the Dhamma, are not preachers 
thereof. And why? They, in speaking on the Dhamma, 
confuse the different kinds of Kamma and of its results, 
the distinction between narna and rupa, and the differ¬ 
ent kinds of dhammas. The students of Abhidlramma do 
not thus get confused; hence a bliikkhu who knows Abhid- 
hamma, whether he preaches Dhamma or not, will be able 
to answer questions whenever asked. He alone, therefore, 
is a true preacher of the Dhamma. 

Even today the Sangha, the Order of monks, should continue to 
preserve the Buddha’s teachings by the study and the practice of the 
Dhamma. 

We read in the “Gradual Sayings” (II, Book of the Fours, Fourth 
Fifty, Ch XVI, § 10, The Wellfarer’s Discipline) that there are four 
things which lead to the vanishing of Saddhamma, true Dhamma: the 
monks learn by heart a text that is wrongly taken, the monks are 
incapable of being instructed, the monks who know the teachings by 
heart do not dutifully hand on a text, and the monks are backsliding, 
and do not make an effort to win the goal. We then read : 

Now, monks, these four things conduce to the support, 
to the non-confusion, to the not vanishing away of Sad¬ 
dhamma. What four? 

Herein the monks get by heart a text that is rightly taken, 
with words and sense that are rightly arranged. Now if 
words and sense are rightly arranged the meaning also is 
easy to follow... 

Then again the monks are easy to speak to, possessed 
of qualities which make them easy to speak to; they are 
tractable, capable of being instructed... 

Yet again those monks who are of wide knowledge, versed 
in the doctrines, who know Dhamma by heart, who know 
the Vinaya by heart, who know the summaries by heart,- 
these dutifully hand on a text to another; thus, when they 
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pass away, the text is not cut down at the root, it has 
something to stand on... 

Yet again the elder monks live not in abundance, they 
are not lax, they take not the lead in backsliding (to the 
worldly life), they shirk not the burden of the secluded life, 
they set going an effort to reach the unattained, to win the 
goal not won, to realize the unrealized. So the generation 
that follows comes to depend upon their view. That gen¬ 
eration also lives not in abundance... but makes an effort 
to realize the unrealized... 

So these, monks, are the four things that conduce to the 
support, to the non-confusion, to the not vanishing away 
of Saddhamnra. 
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Chapter 5 


The Duties of the Lay-follower 

The Buddha taught the Dhamma to monks, to nuns and to lay- 
followers, men and women. He preached to people with different ways 
of life and different accumulated inclinations. He knew that people 
who listened to him had not the same capability to grasp the Dhamma. 
We read in the “Kindred Sayings” (IV, Salayatanavagga, Part VIII, 
Kindred Sayings about Headmen, § 7, Teaching): 

Once the Exalted One was staying at Nalanda, in Pavarika 
Mango Grove. 

Then Asibandhaka’s son, the headman, came to see the 
Exalted One, and on coming to him saluted him and sat 
down at one side. So seated... he said:- 

“Does not the Exalted One, lord, dwell in compassion for 
every living thing?” 

“Yes, headman, the Tathagata does so dwell.” 

“But, lord, does the Exalted One teach the Dhamma in 
full to certain ones, but to certain others he does not teach 
the Dhamma in full?” 

“Now, headman, as to this I shall question you. Do you 
reply as you think fit. 
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Now what do you think, headman? Suppose a yeoman 
farmer here has three fields, one excellent, one moderate, 
and one poor, hard, saltish, of bad soil. Now what do you 
think, headman? When that yeoman farmer wants to sow 
his seed, which field would he sow first, the excellent field, 
the moderate field, or the one that is poor, hard, saltish, 
of bad soil?” 

“That yeoman farmer, lord, wishing to sow his seed, would 
first sow the excellent field, and having done so he would 
sow the moderate one. Having so done he might and might 
not sow that field that is poor, hard, saltish, of bad soil. 
Why so? Because in any case it might do for cattle-food.” 

“Well, headman, just like that excellent field are my or¬ 
dained disciples, both men and women. I teach them the 
Dhannna that is lovely in its beginning, lovely in its middle 
and lovely in its ending, both in spirit and in letter. I make 
known to them the righteous life that is wholly perfect and 
utterly pure. Why is that? Because, headman, these peo¬ 
ple abide with me for their island, with me for their cave 
of shelter, me for their stronghold, me for their refuge. 

Then, headman, just like that moderate field are my lay- 
disciples, both men and women. I teach them the Dhannna 
that is lovely in its beginning, lovely in its middle and lovely 
in its ending, both in spirit and in letter. I make known to 
them the righteous life that is wholly perfect and utterly 
pure. Why is that? Because, headman, these people abide 
with me for their island, with me for their cave and shelter, 
me for their stronghold, me for their refuge. 

Then, headman, just like that field that is poor, hard, 
saltish, of bad soil, are my wandering recluses and brah¬ 
mins that hold other views than mine. To them also I teach 
the Dhamrna that is lovely in its beginning, lovely in its 
middle, lovely in its ending, both in spirit and in letter. I 
make known to them the righteous life that is wholly per¬ 
fect and utterly pure. Why so? Because if they understand 
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but a single sentence of it, that would be to their profit and 
happiness for many a long day... ” 

Even if someone has understood just one sentence, it might help 
him later on to have more understanding of the Dhamma. He might 
listen again to the Dhamma in a future life and then his understand¬ 
ing could develop. Out of compassion the Buddha continued to teach 
Dhamma for fortyfive years. We read in the “Dialogues of the Bud¬ 
dha” (II, no. XVI, The Book of the Great Decease, 113) that the 
Buddha related to Ananda what he had answered to Mara when he 
had said to the Buddha that he should now pass away: 

And when he had thus spoken, Ananda, I addressed Mara, 
the Evil One, and said:- “I shall not pass away, O Evil 
One! until not only the monks and nuns of the Order, but 
also the lay-disciples of either sex shall have become true 
hearers, wise and well trained, ready and learned, carrying 
the doctrinal books in their memory, masters of the lesser 
corollaries that follow from the larger doctrine, correct in 
life, walking according to the precepts-until they, having 
thus themselves learned the doctrine, shall be able to tell 
others of it, preach it, make it known, establish it, open 
it, minutely explain it and make it clear- until they, when 
others start vain doctrine easy to be refuted by the truth, 
shall be able in refuting it to spread the wonder-working 
truth abroad! I shall not die until this pure religion of mine 
shall have become successful, prosperous, wide-spread, and 
popular in all its full extent- until, in a word, it shall have 
been well proclaimed among men!” 

The monks, nuns and layfollowers who listened to the Buddha and 
considered what he taught could develop right understanding in their 
daily lives. They developed understanding of paramattha dhammas, 
of citta, cetasika and rupa, which are impermanent, dukkha and non¬ 
self. People may believe in a soul or mind which experiences different 
objects. The Buddha taught about cittas which experience different 
objects. Each citta which arises falls away within splitseconds, at 
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each moment there is a different experience. We read in the “Book 
of Analysis” (Vibhanga, Ch 16, Analysis of Knowledge, Singlefold Ex¬ 
position, 319, 320) about the sense-cognitions of seeing, hearing, etc., 
which each are dependant on a rupa which is their physical base, the 
corresponding sense-base, and a rupa which is the corresponding sense 
object. Thus, seeing has eyesense as its base and visible object as its 
object. Seeing, its base and its object fall away, they are impermanent, 
non-self. We read: 

“Have different bases, have different objects” means: The 
base and object of eye consciousness is (one thing); the 
base and object of ear consciousness is another; the base 
and object of nose consciousness is another; the base and 
object of tongue consciousness is another; the base and 
object of body consciousness is another. 

“Do not experience each other’s object” means: Ear con¬ 
sciousness does not experience the object of eye conscious¬ 
ness; eye consciousness does not experience the object of 
ear consciousness either. Nose consciousness does not ex¬ 
perience the object of eye consciousness; eye consciousness 
does not experience the object of nose consciousness ei¬ 
ther. Tongue consciousness does not experience the object 
of eye consciousness; eye consciousness does not experience 
the object of tongue consciousness either. Body conscious¬ 
ness does not experience the object of eye consciousness; 
eye consciousness does not experience the object of body 
consciousness either... 

Of the other sense-cognitions it is explained in the same way that 
they do not experience each other’s object. It is said that they do 
not arise in succession and that they do not arise simultaneously. It 
is helpful to learn more details about cittas which experience objects 
through the different doorways. We may find it obvious that seeing 
is different from hearing, but only when there is mindfulness of seeing 
when it appears or of hearing when it appears, understanding of what 
paramattha dlrammas are will be clearer. In this way the idea of self 
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who sees or hears can be eliminated. Among the people who listened 
to the Buddha there were kings, householders and slaves. The hearing 
of a king or of a slave, hearing at that time or hearing today is always 
the same: hearing has its own characteristic which cannot be altered. 
Hearing experiences only sound, not the voice of a person, or the noise 
of something. People who listened to the Buddha could be mindful 
of the paramattha dhannna appearing at the present moment and in 
that way right understanding of its characteristic could develop. 

Sati or mindfulness is not concentration on a particular reality. One 
never can tell when a particular reality will arise and when there will 
be mindfulness. Trying to do something special in order to have sati 
is motivated by lobha, attachment, and this is not the right condition 
for sati. Understanding of paramattha dhammas and consideration of 
the truth are the right conditions for the arising of sati, there is no 
other way. Someone may think that his daily life is too busy, that 
he has no time to consider paramattha dhammas. He may believe 
that he, because of his work, has to think continuously of persons, of 
conventional realities. However, even thinking is a conditioned reality. 
We think with lobha, attachment, and dosa, aversion, there is like or 
dislike of objects time and again. We cannot get rid of akusala, but it 
can be the object of understanding. If we understand the characteristic 
of sati and if we understand what the object of sati is: a nama or a 
rupa, it can arise naturally in daily life. It will arise sometimes, but it 
is natural that there are countless moments without sati. The Buddha, 
when he explained about the nature of non-self 1 , said to the monks 
that one cannot say, “let body be thus for me, let body not be thus for 
me”, and that it is the same with regard to the other four khandhas. 
We should remember that we cannot tell citta to be in this way, not 
in that way. Citta is beyond control, but it can be understood as it is. 

We read in the scriptures about kings who were followers of the 
Buddha. These kings were very busy and they had many people 
around them, but they developed satipatthana and even attained en¬ 
lightenment. King Bimbisara, for example, became a sotapanna. We 
read in the “Kindred Sayings” (IV, Salayatanavagga, Kindred Sayings 
on Sense, Third Fifty, Ch 3, the Housefathers, § 127, Bharadvaja) that 


1 See Ch 3, where I quoted from Book of Discipline IV, Maha-vagga, 9-14). 
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King Udena I 2 asked the venerable Pindola of Bharadvaja how young 
monks could overcome their passions and practise the righteous life. 
Pindola answered that the Buddha had told them to see all women 
as if they were their mother, sister or daughter. When the King re¬ 
marked that the heart is wanton, Pindola said that the Buddha had 
told the monks to regard the body as full of impurities. The King said 
that this was hard for those who were untrained. He asked whether 
there was another condition for the monks to practise the righteous 
life. Thereupon Pindola said that the Buddha had explained how the 
six doors are guarded by mindfulness: 

... Seeing an object with the eye, be not misled by its 
outer view, nor by its lesser details. But since coveting 
and dejection, evil, unprofitable states, might overwhelm 
one who dwells with the faculty of the eye uncontrolled, do 
you apply yourselves to such control, set a guard over the 
faculty of the eye and attain control of it... 

The same is said with regard to the other doorways. When one 
is infatuated with thoughts about people and things and there is no 
mindfulness, the doorways are not guarded. When there is mindfulness 
of visible object and when there is right understanding of it as only a 
rupa which is seen, one attaches less importance to it. We learn from 
the Abliidhamma that visible object is one rupa out of the twentyeight 
kinds of rupa, and that it is the only rupa which can be seen. The 
Abhidhamma helps us to have more understanding of the objects of 
mindfulness. The King understood what Pindola had said about the 
guarding of the six doors and he praised him. He spoke about his own 
experiences: 

I myself, master Bharadvaja, whenever I enter my palace 
with body, speech and mind unguarded, with thought un¬ 
settled, with my faculties uncontrolled,- at such times lust¬ 
ful states overwhelm me. But whenever, master Bharadvaja, 

2 See Dictionary of Pali Proper Names, by Malalasekera, P.T.S. This dictionary 
in two volumes gives us the details of the lives of the persons we read about in the 
suttas, with all the references to the corresponding parts of the scriptures. It also 
gives us the contents in brief of the suttas under their Pali titles. 
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I do so with body, speech and mind guarded, with thought 
settled, with my faculties controlled, at such times lustful 
states do not overwhelm me. 

Excellent, master Bharadvaja! Excellent it is, master Bhara¬ 
dvaja! Even as one raises what is overthrown, or shows 
forth what is hidden, or points out the way to him that 
wanders astray, or holds up a light in the darkness, so that 
they who have eyes may see objects,- even so in divers ways 
has the Dhamrna been set forth by the worthy Bharadvaja. 

I myself, master Bharadvaja, do go for refuge to that Ex¬ 
alted One, to the Dhamrna and to the Order of monks. 

May the worthy Bharadvaja accept me as a follower from 
this day forth, so long as life lasts, as one who has so taken 
refuge. 

The King had great confidence in the Dhamrna, he could verify 
for himself that when there was forgetfulness akusala cittas arose and 
when there was mindfulness kusala cittas arose. When there are con¬ 
ditions for the arising of sati it arises, without the need to prepare 
for it. Even a short moment of sati is most beneficial, because then 
there can be a beginning of right understanding of realities. If there 
is mindfulness now we can know that this moment is different from 
the previous moment when there was none. Gradually we can come 
to understand the characteristic of sati. 

Mahanama was another king who developed satipatthana in daily 
life. We read in the “Gradual Sayings” (IV, Book of the Eights, Ch 
III, § 5, Mahanama, the Sakyan) that Mahanama asked the Buddha, 
while he was dwelling in Banyan Tree Park, at Kapilavatthu, how a 
man becomes a lay-disciple. The Buddha said: 

“When, Mahanama, he has found refuge in the Buddha, 
found refuge in the Dhamrna, found refuge in the Order, 
then he is a lay-disciple.” 

“Lord, how is a lay-disciple virtuous?” 

“When, Mahanama, a lay-disciple abstains from taking 
life; abstains from taking what is not given him; abstains 
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from lustful and evil indulgences; abstains from lying; and 
abstains from spirituous intoxicants, the cause of indolence- 
then a lay-disciple is virtuous.” 

“Lord, how does a lay-disciple help on his own welfare, but 
not that of another?” 

“When, Mahanama, he has achieved faith 3 for self, but 
strives not to compass faith in another; has achieved virtue 
for self, but strives not to compass virtue in another; has 
achieved himself renunciation, but strives not to compass 
renunciation in another; longs himself to see monks, but 
strives not for this sight for another; longs himself to hear 
Saddhamma 4 , but strives not for this hearing for another; 
is mindful himself of Dhamma he has heard, but strives 
not that another should be mindful of it; reflects himself 
upon the meaning of Dhamma he is mindful of, but strives 
not for another to reflect thereon; when he knows himself 
both the letter and the spirit of Dhamma and walks in 
comformity therewith, but strives not for another so to 
walk- then a lay-disciple helps on his own welfare, but not 
that of another.” 

“And how, lord, does a lay-disciple help on both his own 
welfare and the welfare of another?” 

“When indeed, Mahanama, he has achieved faith himself 
and strives to compass faith in another; has achieved virtue 
himself... renunciation... longs to see monks... to hear 
Saddhamma... is mindful... reflects... when he knows 
both the letter and the spirit of Dhamma and walks in 
conformity therewith and strives to make another so to 
walk- then, Mahanama, a lay-disciple helps on his own 
welfare and the welfare of another.” 

It is the task of the monks to study and explain the Dhamma, 
but also lay-disciples should, each in their own way, help to explain 

3 In Pali: saddha, which has the meaning of confidence in wholesomeness. 

4 True Dhamma. 
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the teachings and their application. This sutta can encourage all of 
us to study the Dhamma more, to consider the Dhamma more, and, 
even though we are beginners on the Path, to explain to others the 
development of satipatthana in daily life. 

The householder Anathapindika 5 is an example of someone who 
was intent not only on the welfare of himself, but also on the welfare 
of others. He was a very rich merchant of SavatthT who had presented 
the Jeta Grove to the Buddha. He developed satipatthana in his daily 
life and became a sotapanna. We read in the “Gradual Sayings” (V, 
Book of the Tens, Cli X, § 3, View) that he preached Dhamma to 
Wandering ascetics who held other views. They spoke to him about 
their own views, about the world being eternal, not eternal, limited, 
not limited, views about the soul and the body, and other speculative 
views. We read that Anathapindika answered: 

“Sirs, when this or that worthy says: ‘I hold this view, 
housefather: Eternal is the world’- such view arises either 
from his own lack of close thinking, or it depends on the 
words of someone else. A view like this has become, is 
put together, thought out, has arisen dependent on some¬ 
thing. Now whatever has become, is put together, thought 
out, has arisen dependent on something- that is imperma¬ 
nent. What is impermanent, that is dukkha. To what is 
dukkha that worthy clings; to what is dukkha that worthy 
resorts....” 

Anathapindika said the same about the other views. Thereupon 
the wanderers asked him to tell them about his own view. He an¬ 
swered: 

“Sirs, whatsoever has become, is put together, is thought 
out, is dependent on something else, that is impermanent. 

What is impermanent, that is dukkha. What is dukkha, 
that is not of me, I am not that, not for me is that the self. 

Such is my own view, sirs.” 

5 See for his story the Vinaya, V, Cullavagga, 6, on Lodgings, from 154. 
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“Well, housefather, since you hold that whatsoever has be¬ 
come, put together... is impermanent, and since you hold 
that the impermanent is dukkha, then, housefather, you 
cling to dukkha, you make dukkha your resort.” 

“Sirs, since whatsoever has become, whatsoever is put to¬ 
gether, thought out, dependent on something else, is im¬ 
permanent; since what is impermanent is dukkha; since 
what is dukkha is not of me, I am not that, not for me is 
that the self- thus is this matter well seen by me as it really 
is by right insight; and from that dukkha I have come to 
know the uttermost escape, as it really is.” 

At these words the Wanderers kept silent, were confounded, 
hung the head, looked downward, were disappointed, sat 
unable to make reply. 

Anathapindika related his conversation with the wanderers to the 
Buddha and then the Buddha praised him. Afterwards the Buddha 
told the monks: 

“Monks, any monk who had been fully ordained in this 
dhamma-discipline even for a hundred rain-seasons might 
reasonably from time to time confute and rebuke the Wan¬ 
derers holding other views just as they have been confuted 
by the housefather Anathapindika.” 

When someone clings to speculative views it is only thinking, a 
nama which is conditioned, impermanent, dukkha and non-self. When 
the wanderers tried to confuse Anathapindika, telling him that he was 
clinging to what was dukkha, Anathapindika explained that he did 
not take anything for self. Since he was a sotapanna he understood 
the four noble Truths: dukkha, the origin of dukkha, the ceasing of 
dukkha and the way leading to the ceasing of dukkha. Thus he could 
say that he had come to know “the uttermost escape, as it really is”. 

It is most beneficial to listen to anyone who can explain the Dhamma 
in the right way, be he monk or lay-follower. Dhamma is Dhamma, 
it is the truth of realities as explained by the Buddha. We should 
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not cling to a particular person who explains the Dhamma, it is the 
Dhamma itself which is important. 

People of all ranks and classes, even slaves who had to do a great 
deal of menial work, could develop satipatthana in daily life. We read 
in the “Stories of the Mansions” (Vimanavatthu, Khuddaka Nikaya, 
Minor Anthologies IV, Ch II, 1, Slave-woman’s Mansion, DasTvimana) 
about a slave-woman who developed insight and became a sotapanna. 
We read in the “Commentary on the Vimana Stories” (Paramattha- 
dlpanl nama Vimanavatthu-atthakatha, commentary on Ch II, 1, Ex¬ 
position of the Servant-girl Vimana) that, when the Buddha was dwell¬ 
ing at the Jeta Grove, a householder who lived at Savatthi listened to 
the Buddha and decided to give four constant supplies of food to the 
Order. He told his servant to be constantly diligent in this matter. 
We read: 

She was by nature endowed with faith, desirous of merit 
and virtuous; therefore day in, day out, she would rise 
very early, prepare the choicest food and drink, thoroughly 
sweep the monks’ sitting-places, daub the floor-covering 
(of cow-dung), prepare the seats and, when the monks had 
arrived, would have them be seated there, salute them, 
worship them with scents, flowers, incense and lamps and 
then wait upon them with due care. Then one day when 
the monks had finished their meal she approached them, 
saluted them and then spoke thus, “Indeed how, sirs, is 
there complete release from the miseries of birth and so 
on?” Some monks gave her the Refuges and the Five 
Precepts and, making visible to her the true nature of 
the body, incited her as to recognition of its loathsome¬ 
ness; others talked Dlramma-talk connected with imperma¬ 
nence. Keeping the precepts for sixteen years and properly 
striving time and again she one day gained the benefit of 
hearing Dhamma, developed vipassana through the ripen¬ 
ing of knowledge and realised the sotapatti-fruit (fruition- 
consciousness of the sotapanna). 

She died not long afterwards and came into being as a 
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favourite attendant of Sakka, Lord of Devas.... 

We read in the Story of the Slave-woman’s Mansion that Mog- 
gallana saw the slave-woman as a deva, enjoying great bliss, and asked 
her the cause of her great beauty and the bliss she enjoyed. She an¬ 
swered: 

When I was born a human being among men, a woman 
slave I was, a menial in a household, a lay-follower of the 
One with Vision, of Gotama widely famed. 

With effort gained was I in the Dispensation of that stead¬ 
fast one. Let this body break up as it may, herein is no 
relaxing (of effort). 

The Way of the five rules of training, secure, auspicious, is 
said by the wise to be without a thorn, without a tangle, 
straight. 

Behold the fruit of effort as achieved by a little woman. 
Companion of the king am I, of Sakka who is of the high- 
hest power.... 

This slave-girl who had to do menial work gave us an example that 
for vipassana we do not have to do anything special, that it is devel¬ 
oped by being mindful of nama and rupa, no matter where and when. 
During the time someone is doing household chores there is the expe¬ 
rience of tactile object through touch many times. At such moments 
there may be ignorance and forgetfulness, but sometimes there may be 
sati and pahha when there are conditions for their arising. The right 
conditions are listening to the Dhamrna and right consideration of the 
Dhamma. When we touch something we may believe that it was there 
already for a long time, but from the Dhamma we learn that what 
is experienced through the bodysense is a rupa which has arisen be¬ 
cause of conditions and then falls away immediately. Hardness appears 
through the bodysense, but it falls away immediately. When it appears 
there can be mindfulness of it without thinking about it, and it can be 
understood as only a rupa. When we think of this or that particular 
thing, such as a table, which is hard, it is a nama which thinks, and it 
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is due to the cetasika sanna, remembrance, that we recognize things 
and know how to use them. Hardness is an absolute reality, it has its 
own characteristic. Thinking and remembrance are absolute realities, 
they have their own characteristics. We do not have to name them 
when they appear; if there is direct awareness of them right under¬ 
standing of their characteristics can gradually develop. The slave-girl 
we read about in the above-quoted sutta was not indolent but devel¬ 
oped vipassana with great patience and perseverance for many years. 
She was aware of realities over and over again so that the subsequent 
stages of vipassana could arise and enlightenment be attained. We 
may have theoretical understanding of the fact that seeing is nama 
and visible object is rupa, that hearing is nama and sound is rupa, 
but it is necessary to develop right understanding of them when they 
appear at the present moment. When we stand, walk, take hold of a 
glass or saucepan, realities appear already, we do not have to go to a 
quiet place in order to be aware of nama and rupa. 

We read in the “Middle Length Sayings” (III, no. 131, Discourse on 
the Auspicious) that the Buddha, while he was dwelling near SavatthT 
in the Jeta Grove, said to the monks: 

The past 6 should not be followed after, the future not 
desired. 

What is past is got rid of and the future has not come. 

But whoever has vision ' now here, now there, of a present 
dlramma, 

Knowing that it is immovable, unshakable, let him culti¬ 
vate it 8 . 

Swelter at the task this very day. Who knows whether he 
will die tomorrow? 

There is no bargaining with the great hosts of Death. 

®The commentary, the PapancasudanT, explains: the khandhas of the past. 

7 vipassati, that is, discerns with insight. 

8 In the translation of this sutta, in the “Wheel” no. 188, B.P.S. Sri Lanka, with 
the title “Ideal Solitude”, “immovable” has been explained as the stable nature 
of the emancipated mind. The translation has here: The Immovable- the non- 
irritable. In that state should the wise one grow. 
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Thus abiding ardently, unwearied day and night, 

He indeed is “Auspicious” called, described as a sage at 
peace. 

And how, monks, does one not follow after the past? He 
thinks: “Such was my rupa ... my feeling... my percep¬ 
tion (sanna)... my habitual tendencies (sankharakkhandha)... 
my consciousness in the distant past” and finds delight 
therein. Even so, monks, does one follow after the past. 

The Buddha said that, if one does not find delight in the 
khandhas of the past, one does not follow after the past. 
Further on we read: 

And how, monks, does one desire the future? He thinks: 

“May my rupa... feeling... perception... habitual ten¬ 
dencies. .. consciousness be thus in the distant future” and 
finds delight therein. Even so, monks, does one desire the 
future. 

We then read that he who does not cling to khandhas of the future 
does not desire the future. Further on we read: 

And how, monks, is one drawn into present dhannnas 9 ? 

As to this, monks, an uninstructed ordinary person, taking 
no count of the pure ones, unskilled in the dharnma of the 
pure ones... regards rupa... feeling... perception... 
the habitual tendencies... consciousness as self or self as 
having consciousness or consciousness as in self or self as in 
consciousness. Even so, monks, is one drawn into present 
dhammas. 

And how, monks, is one not drawn into present dhannnas? 

As to this, monks, an instructed disciple of the pure ones, 
taking count of the pure ones, skilled in the dharnma of 
the pure ones, trained in the dhannna of the pure ones, 

9 The P.T.S. translation has: “drawn away among present things”, but I prefer 
the Wheel translation: “drawn into present things”. However, instead of “things” 
I retained the Pali: dhammas. 
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taking count of the true men, skilled in the dharnma of the 
true men, trained in the dharnma of the true men, does 
not regard rupa... feeling... perception... the habit¬ 
ual tendencies... consciousness as self or self as having 
consciousness or consciousness as in self or self as in con¬ 
sciousness. Even so, monks, is one not drawn into present 
dliammas.... 

Taking the five khandhas for self is “personality belief” (sakkaya 
ditthi) 10 . The sotapanna has eradicated personality belief, and the 
only way leading to its eradication is mindfulness and right under¬ 
standing of the dharnma appearing at the present moment. What is 
the dhannna appearing at the present moment? We read in “Maha- 
kaccana’s Discourse on the Auspicious” (Middle Length Sayings III, 
no. 133) that, after the Buddha spoke the verse, “The past should 
not be followed after, the future not desired... ” to the monk Samid- 
dhi, Kaccana the Great explained the meaning in detail, by way of 
the twelve sense-fields, ayatanas 11 , namely: the five senses and the 
mind, and the objects experienced through the six doors. One may 
cling to the sense-fields of the past, of the future and of the present. 
He explained how one is not drawn into present dhammas: 

... If, your reverences, there are at this present time both 
eyesense and visibile object... ear and sounds... nose 
and smells... tongue and flavours... body and tactile ob¬ 
jects. .. mind and mental objects to which his conscious¬ 
ness is not bound fast by desire and attachment at this 
same present time, (then) because his consciousness is not 
bound fast by desire and attachment, he does not delight in 
them; not delighting in them, he is not drawn away among 
present dhammas. It is thus, your reverences, that one is 
not drawn into present dhammas. 

Because of our accumulated ignorance we confuse visible object and 
seeing, sound and hearing, we cannot clearly distinguish their different 

10 See Ch 3. 

11 See Ch 2.Chapter 6 
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characteristics when they appear. So long as we do not distinguish 
nama and rupa from each other we will not be able to realize their 
arising and falling away. Then we will continue to cling to the idea of 
beings or things which last. When there can be awareness of one reality 
at a time appearing through one doorway we will begin to understand 
the present moment. 



Chapter 6 


The Four Applications of Mindfulness 

We read in the “Kindred Sayings” (V, Maha-vagga, Book III, Kindred 
Sayings on the Applications of Mindfulness, Ch I, § 1 Ambapall) that 
the Buddha, while he was staying at Vesall, in AmbapalT’s Grove, said 
to the monks: 

This, monks, is the sole way that leads to the purification 
of beings, to the utter passing beyond sorrow and grief, 
to the destruction of woe and lamentation, to the winning 
of the Method, to realizing Nibbana, to wit: the four ap¬ 
plications of mindfulness. What four? Herein, a monk 
dwells, as regards body (as transient), having overcome, in 
the world, covetousness and grief. He dwells, as regards 
feelings... as regards cittas... as regards dhammas, con¬ 
templating dhammas (as transient), ardent, composed and 
mindful, having overcome, in the world, covetousness and 
grief. This, monks, is the sole way that leads to the purifi¬ 
cation of beings, to the utter passing beyond sorrow and 
grief, to the destruction of woe and lamentation, to the 
winning of the Method, to realizing Nibbana, to wit: the 
four applications of mindfulness. 

The four Applications of Mindfulness are: Mindfulness of Body, 
including all rupas, Mindfulness of Feeling, Mindfulness of Citta and 
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Mindfulness of Dhammas. “Dhammas” include here all realities which 
are not classified under the first three Applications of Mindfulness; 
they are realities classified under different aspects, such as the akusala 
cetasikas which are the five “hindrances”, the sobhana cetasikas which 
are the factors of enlightenment, the realities which are classified as 
the five khandhas or as the ayatanas, “sense-fields”, or the four no¬ 
ble Truths . Thus, the four Applications of Mindfulness contain all 
realities which appear through the six doors of the senses and the 
mind and which can be objects of mindfulness. Whatever reality 
appears at the present moment can be object of mindfulness and 
right understanding. The development of right understanding of re¬ 
alities, satipatthana, is the essence of the Buddha’s teaching. The 
four Applications of Mindfulness have been explained in detail in the 
“Satipatthana sutta” (Middle Length Sayings I, no 10) and the “Maha- 
satipattliana sutta” (Dialogues of the Buddha II, no. 22), but also 
many other parts of the scriptures contain expositions of the teaching 
of satipatthana. Moreover, even when satipatthana is not explicitly 
mentioned, it is implied, because it is the only way leading to the 
eradication of defilements, which is the goal of the Buddha’s teach¬ 
ings. When one reads about the monk who “dwells contemplating” 
body, feelings, cittas and dhammas, one may think that one has to 
sit and meditate about the objects of satipatthana. We read in the 
“Book of Analysis” (Ch 7, Analysis of the Foundation of Mindfulness, 
195) a word exposition of “contemplating” and “dwells”: 

“Contemplating” means: Therein what is contemplation? 

That which is wisdom, understanding, absence of dullness, 
truth investigation, right view. This is called contempla¬ 
tion. Of this contemplation he is possessed, well possessed, 
attained, well attained, endowed, well endowed, furnished. 
Therefore this is called “contemplating”. “Dwells” means: 
Assumes the four postures, exists, protects, keeps going, 
maintains, turns about, dwells. Therefore this is called 
“dwells”. 

As we see, “dwells” does not refer only to sitting, but to the four 
postures, namely, walking, sitting, standing and lying down. In daily 
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life these four postures are assumed time and again. Thus, he “dwells 
contemplating” means: it is his habit to be aware in his daily life of the 
realities included in the “Four Applications of Mindfulness”. We read 
in the above quoted sutta: “having overcome in the world covetousness 
and grief”. The “Book of Analysis”, in the same section, explains the 
meaning of the “world”: 

This same body is the world, also the five klrandhas (as 

objects) of the attachments are the world. 

The “world” includes all conditioned realities, namas and rupas, 
which appear through the six doors. At the moment of mindfulness one 
is not attached to objects, there is no covetousness, nor is there grief 
or aversion. When there is mindfulness of whatever object presents 
itself, be it pleasant or unpleasant, there is no wish to flee from it 
or to go to a quiet place. However, some people feel that they are 
overwhelmed by defilements, especially when they are occupied with 
their daily tasks. They believe that they should calm the mind first 
before they develop vipassana. They wonder whether they should not 
apply the Buddha’s advice to dwell at the roots of a tree. It is true 
that we read for example in the “Middle Length Sayings” (I, no. 8, 
Discourse on Expunging) that the Buddha, while he was staying near 
SavatthT, in the Jeta Grove, taught Dhamrna to Cunda and after that 
said: 


... These, Cunda, are the roots of trees, these are empty 
places. Meditate, Cunda; do not be slothful; be not re¬ 
morseful later. This is our instruction to you. 

The Buddha spoke such words to monks. The monk should not 
be attached to the company of people, he should live like an arahat. 
The Buddha did not tell all monks to live in the forest because forest 
life is not suitable for everyone; one has to endure hardship and dis¬ 
comfort. Those who had accumulations for living in the forest and for 
developing samatha, tranquil meditation, could do so, but the Bud¬ 
dha did not lay down any rule as to mental development. Some people 
had accumulated the skill and inclination to develop both samatha and 
vipassana, whereas others developed only vipassana. In the same sutta 
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the Buddha explained to Cunda about the attainment of jhana, the 
result of the development of samatha: 

The situation occurs, Cunda, when a monk here, aloof from 
pleasures of the senses, aloof from unskilled states of mind, 
may enter on and abide in the first jhana which is accom¬ 
panied by initial thought and discursive thought , is born 
of aloofness, and is rapturous and joyful. It may occur to 
him: “I fare along by expunging.” But these, Cunda, are 
not called expungings in the discipline for an ariyan; these 
are called “abidings in ease here-now” in the discipline for 
an ariyan. 

The attainment of jhana brings only temporary freedom from de¬ 
filements, not the eradication of them. The Buddha spoke in a similar 
way about the higher stages of jhana. After that the Buddha ex¬ 
plained about restraint from all kinds of vices and defilements, about 
the development of wholesome qualities and the development of the 
eightfold Path. He taught the “disquisition on expunging... the dis¬ 
quisition on utter quenching”. Through samatha defilements can be 
temporarily subdued, wheras through insight they can eventually be 
completely eradicated. There are many misunderstandings about the 
development of samatha. People want to have a peaceful mind, but 
they do not realize that this is attachment. They do not want to have 
aversion and worry, but they are ignorant of the disadvantages of at¬ 
tachment. It is attachment which conditions aversion. Even jhana 
can be an object of clinging. We read in the “Middle Length Sayings” 
(III, 113, Discourse on the Good Man) that the Buddha, while he was 
staying near SavatthT, in the Jeta Grove, spoke to the monks about 
dhainma of good men and dhannna of bad men. The “bad man” is 
proud of the fact that he is of a high family, of his fame, of the monk’s 
requisites he obtains. He exalts himself and disparages others because 
of these things, whereas the good man thinks of the goal of dhamma, 
does not exalt himself and does not disparage others. The bad man 
is proud of having heard much (of the teachings), of being an expert 
in Vinaya, a speaker on dhamma, a forest dweller, and he is proud of 
having attained jhana. We read: 
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And again, monks, a bad man, aloof from pleasures of the 
senses, aloof from unskilled states of mind, enters on and 
abides in the first jhana which is accompanied by initial 
thought and discursive thought, is born of aloofness, and 
is rapturous and joyful. He reflects thus: “I am an acquirer 
of the attainment of the first jhana, but these other monks 
are not acquirers of the attainment of the first jhana.” He 
exalts himself for that attainment of the first jhana, dis¬ 
parages the others. This too, monks, is dhamrna of a bad 
man. But a good man, monks, reflects thus: “Lack of de¬ 
sire even for the attainment of the first jhana has been 
spoken of by the Lord; for whatever they imagine it to 
be, it is otherwise.” He, having made lack of desire itself 
the main thing, neither exalts himself on account of that 
attainment of the first jhana nor disparages others. This, 
too, monks, is dhamrna of a good man... 

The same is stated about the higher stages of jhana. The bad 
man who attains the highest stage of immaterial jhana, the plane of 
neither-perception-nor-non-perception exalts himself and disparages 
others. He cannot attain arahatship. The good man who attains the 
highest stage of immaterial jhana is intent on detachment, he is not 
proud of his attainment. We read further on that the Buddha said: 

And again, monks, a good man, by passing quite beyond 
the plane of neither-perception-nor-non-perception, enters 
on and abides in the stopping of perception and feeling ; 
and when he has seen by means of wisdom his cankers are 
caused to be destroyed. And, monks, this monk does not 
imagine he is aught or anywhere or in anything.... 

This monk, who is a good man, will not be reborn, he has reached 
the end of the cycle of birth and death. When someone has accumu¬ 
lated the skill and the inclination to develop samatha to the degree 
of jhana, he should not take jhanacitta for self and he should have no 
desire for jhana. When jhanacitta arises it does so dependant on the 
appropriate conditions. He can be mindful of it in order to see it as 
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it is, as non-self. For the development of jhana many conditions have 
to be fulfilled and one should know which are impediments to jhana. 
We read in the “Gradual Sayings” (V, Book of the Tens, Ch VIII, § 2, 
The thorn) that the Buddha was staying near VesalT in Great Grove, 
at the House with the Peaked Roof, together with a number of senior 
monks. A crowd of Licchavis who were riding in their cars made a 
great noise, dashing into Great Wood to visit the Lord. The monks 
who were staying with the Buddha remembered that the Buddha had 
said that noise is an obstacle to jhana, and therefore they retreated to 
Gosinga Wood where they would be free from noise and crowds. The 
Buddha asked the other monks where those senior monks were gone 
and then they gave him the reason for their departure. The Buddha 
said to them: 

Well said! Well said, monks! Those who should assert 
what those great disciples have asserted would rightly do 
so. Indeed, monks, I have said that noise is a thorn to 
jhana . There are these ten thorns. What ten? To one 
who delights in seclusion delight in society is a thorn. To 
one devoted to concentration on the mark of the foul , 
concentration on the fair is a thorn. To one guarding the 
doors of the sense-faculties the sight of shows is a thorn. 

To the Brahma-life consorting with women is a thorn. To 
the first jhana sound is a thorn; to the second jhana ap¬ 
plied thought and sustained thought ; to the third zest ; to 
the fourth jhana in-breathing and out-breathing is a thorn. 

To the attainment of the stopping of perception and feel¬ 
ing, perception and feeling are a thorn. Lust, malice and 
delusion are thorns. So, monks, do you abide thornless, do 
you abide thorn-removers, do you abide thornless thorn- 
removers. Monks, the thornless are arahats, the thornless 
thorn-removers are arahats. 

In this sutta the Buddha speaks about conditions for different 
stages of jhana, and after that he reminds the monks that attach¬ 
ment, aversion and ignorance are hindrances. He reminds them to 
become people without defilements, namely arahats. The way leading 
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to the eradication of defilements is satipatthana. We read in the sutta 
that sound is a “thorn” to jhana. Sound is not an obstacle to the de¬ 
velopment of insight. Someone may find a loud noise distracting from 
awareness of nama and rupa, but he forgets that sound can be object 
of awareness. He did not choose to hear such a sound, it just arose 
because of the appropriate conditions and it was the right time for 
kannna to produce the vipakacitta which heard that sound. We never 
know what object will present itself at a particular moment, realities 
do not belong to a self, they are beyond control. When we hear a 
loud noise aversion may arise, and that is another reality which arises 
because of conditions; there can be awareness of its characteristic so 
that it can be realized as non-self. We would like to ignore akusala, 
but we should face it with mindfulness and right understanding. If we 
are not mindful of akusala we will continue to take it for self and it 
will never be eradicated. We read in the “Maha-satipatthana sutta” 
(Dialogues of the Buddha, XXII) in the section on the fourth Appli¬ 
cation of Mindfulness, Mindfulness of Dhammas, that the monk has 
to see dhammas in dhammas. We read that he has to see “dhammas 
in dhammas from the point of view of the five hindrances”. These are 
the defilements of sensuous desire, ill-will or anger, sloth and torpor, 
agitation and worry, and doubt. He has to realize it when there is 
sensuous desire in him and when he has no sensuous desire, and it is 
the same with the other hindrances. We read: 

... So does he, as to dhammas, continue to consider them, 
both internally or externally, or internally and externally 
together. He ever considers how a dhamrna is something 
that comes to be, again he ever considers how a dhannna 
is something that passes away, or he ever considers their 
coming to be with their passing away.... 

Whenever defilements arise they should be seen as dhammas, con¬ 
ditioned realities. We read in the above-quoted sutta that a monk 
should consider the origination and passing away of dhammas, he 
should see the impermanence of conditioned dhammas. What falls 
away immediately cannot be owned by a self. We can understand 
this truth on a theoretical level, but when there is direct awareness of 
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the dhamma which appears the truth can be understood more deeply. 
When defilements are realized as dhammas which are impermanent 
and non-self, one will not be disturbed by them; one can face them 
with right understanding. Further on in the above-quoted sutta we 
read that a monk considers dhammas from the point of view of the 
five khandhas, of the “Six Internal and External Spheres of Sense” 
(ayatanas ), of the Seven Factors of Enlightenment and of the four 
noble Truths. Under the section of the second noble Truth, the Truth 
of the origin of dukkha, which is craving, we read about all the objects 
of craving. The text states: 

And what, monks, is the ariyan Truth concerning the com¬ 
ing to be of dukkha? Even this craving, potent for rebirth, 
that is accompanied by lust and self-indulgence, seeking 
satisfaction now here, now there, namely, the craving for 
the life of sense, the craving for becoming (renewed life), 
and the craving for not becoming (for no rebirth). Now 
this craving, monks, where does it arise, where does it 
have its dwelling? In those material things of this world 
which are dear to us, which are pleasant. There does crav¬ 
ing arise, there does it dwell. What things in this world 
are dear, what things are pleasant? The eye, the ear, the 
nose, the tongue, the body and the mind-these are the 
things in this world that are dear, that are pleasant. There 
does craving arise, there does it dwell. Visible object, 
sound, odour, flavour, tangible object and mind-object- 
tlrese are the things in this world that are dear, that are 
pleasant. There does craving arise, there does it dwell. 
Seeing-consciousness, hearing-consciousness, smelling-con- 
sciousness, tasting-consciousness, body-consciousness and 
mind-consciousness, these are the things in this world that 
are dear, that are pleasant. There does craving arise, 
there does it dwell. Eye-contact, ear-contact, nose-contact, 
tongue-contact, body-contact and mind-contact- these are 
the things in this world that are dear, that are pleas¬ 
ant. There does craving arise, there does it dwell. Feel- 
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ing originating from eye-contact, feeling originating from 
ear-contact, feeling originating from nose-contact, feeling 
originating from tongue-contact, feeling originating from 
body-contact, and feeling originating from mind-contact, 
these are the things in this world that are dear, that are 
pleasant. There does craving arise, there does it dwell. 

The remembrance of visible object, of sound, of odour, of 
flavour, of tangible object and of mental object-these are 
the things in this world that are dear, that are pleasant. 

There does craving arise, there does it dwell. 

The same is said about intention (cetana) concerned with the ob¬ 
jects experienced through the six doors, craving for them, thinking 
about them, deliberating about them. We cling to the world appear¬ 
ing through the six doors. Every kind of craving can be considered as 
dhamma, it is included in the fourth Application of Mindfulness. We 
cannot force ourselves to be detached from pleasant objects, clinging 
is a conditioned reality. Clinging arises and falls away, but if there is 
no sati we do not know that it is a conditioned reality which is imper¬ 
manent and non-self. We may understand in theory that it makes no 
sense to cling since pleasant objects only last for a very short while, 
but we still cling to all objects. Even when insight has been developed 
to the degree that pahna realizes the arising and falling away of re¬ 
alities, clinging is not eradicated yet. The sotapanna sees realities as 
impermanent and non-self, he has eradicated the wrong view of self; 
but he still has craving for pleasant objects, and therefore he has to 
continue to develop insight until arahatship is attained. Only then 
all forms of clinging are eradicated. All the different sections of the 
“Maha-satipatthana sutta” remind us that whatever reality presents 
itself can be object of awareness and right understanding. Right un¬ 
derstanding can be developed in any situation, no matter whether 
someone is developing calm or whether he is enjoying pleasant things 
such as music or delicious food. We read in the “Maha-satipatthana 
sutta” in the section on the Application of Mindfulness of the Body 
about the Reflection on the Repulsiveness of the Body: 


And moreover, monks, a monk reflects upon this very body, 
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from the soles of his feet below upward to the crown of 
his head, as something enclosed in skin and full of var¬ 
ious impurities:- “Here is in this body hair and down, 
nails, teeth, skin, flesh, sinews, bones, marrow, kidney, 
heart, liver, membranes, spleen, lungs, stomach, bowels, 
intestines; excrement, bile, phlegm, pus, blood, sweat, fat, 
tears, serum, saliva, mucus, synovic fluid, urine.”... 

The repulsiveness of the parts of the body is a meditation subject 
of samatha which has as its aim to be less attached to the body. 
However, when we notice “parts of the body”, such as hair or nails, 
we can be reminded to develop insight in order to realize that what 
we take for “my body” are only elements which are impermanent and 
devoid of self. We read in the “Book of Analysis” (Ch 3, Analysis 
of the Elements, 82) about the element of solidity or hardness, here 
translated as “extension”: 

Therein, what is the element of extension? The element of 
extension is twofold: It is internal; it is external. Therein 
what is internal element of extension? That which is per¬ 
sonal, self-referable, hard, harsh, hardness, being hard, in¬ 
ternal, grasped (by craving and false view). For example: 
head hair, body hair, nails, teeth, skin; flesh, sinews, bone, 
bone-marrow, kidneys; heart, liver, membraneous tissue, 
spleen, lungs; intestines, mesentery, undigested food, ex¬ 
crement; or whatever else there is, personal, self-referable, 
hard, harsh, hardness, being hard, internal, grasped. This 
is called internal element of extension... 

It is then explained that the external element of extension is for 
example metal, stone or rock. The four Great Elements of solidity, 
cohesion, heat and motion are present in the body and also in mate¬ 
rial phenomena outside. Hardness of the body is the same as hardness 
of a rock, hardness is a paramattha dhamma, a rupa with its own 
unchangeable characteristic. When hardness appears there can be 
awareness and right understanding of it as an element which is not 
“mine” or “self”. In the “Maha-satipatthana sutta”, after the section 
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on the “Parts of the Body”, it is said that the monk should dwell 
contemplating the arising and falling away of dliammas, and this is 
repeated after each section of the Applications of Mindfulness. Hair, 
nails and teeth are concepts we can think of, but they consists of rupas 
which each have their own characteristic. Rupa, the reality which does 
not know anything, is different from nama, the reality which experi¬ 
ences something. The characteristics of nama and rupa have to be 
clearly distinguished from each other, not by theoretical understand¬ 
ing, but by insight, direct understanding, which has to be developed 
through awareness time and again. If nama and rupa are not clearly 
distinguished from each other, their arising and falling away, their im¬ 
permanence, cannot be realized and we will continue to cling to the 
wrong view of self. Some people believe that the teaching of the four 
Applications of Mindfulness implies a particular order of objects of 
mindfulness; they believe that when someone is mindful of the objects 
included in Mindfulness of the Body, he is only aware of rupa, not of 
nama. However, there is no particular order of objects of mindfulness, 
it all depends on conditions which object presents itself at a particular 
moment. If there would be awareness of rupa, but not of nama, one 
would not really understand the characteristic of rupa as completely 
different from the characteristic of nama. Time and again, we no¬ 
tice parts of the body and also at such moments there are namas and 
rupas which can be objects of mindfulness. The Buddha taught the 
four Applications of Mindfulness in order to remind us to be aware of 
rupa, of feelings, of cittas, of dlrammas, which include all realities other 
than those mentioned under the first three sections. At one moment 
there may be mindfulness of hardness, and at another moment mind¬ 
fulness of feeling, which may be pleasant, unpleasant or indifferent, or 
mindfulness of the citta which experiences hardness, or mindfulness of 
aversion or attachment. There is time and again a reality impinging 
on one of the six doors. If there is right understanding of the objects 
of mindfulness, we can learn to be aware of one reality at a time, ei¬ 
ther a nama or a rupa. In that way their different characteristics can 
gradually be understood. This is the only way leading to the complete 
eradication of wrong view and the other defilements. 
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A.l The Scriptures and Commentaries 

The word of the Buddha, the Dhamma and the Vinaya as taught by 
him, consists of nine divisions, which are Sutta , Geyya, Veyyakarana , 
Gatha, Udana , Itivuttaka, Jataka, Abbhuta and *Vedalla. 1 

Sutta 2 includes all Discourses, such as the “Mangala sutta” (“Good 
Omen Discourse,” Minor Readings, V), and also the Vinaya Pitaka 3 
and the Niddesa. 

Geyya includes all suttas with verses (gatha), such as the Sagatha- 
vagga of the Samyutta Nikaya or “Kindred Sayings”. 

Veyyakarana or Exposition includes the Abhidhamma Pitaka , the 
suttas without verses and the words of the Buddha that are not in¬ 
cluded in the other eight divisions. 

Gatha or Verses include the Dhammapada, Theragatha, TherT- 
gatha (Psalms of the Brothers and Sisters) and those parts of the 
Sutta-Nipata not called Sutta and entirely in verse. 

1 See “The Expositor,” AtthasalinT Introductory Discourse, 26. The teachings 
as compiled (not yet written) literature are thus enumerated in the scriptures as 
nine divisions, for example in the “Middle Length Sayings” I, no. 22. 

“The Pali term sutta means that which is heard. The word of the Buddha 
which has been heard. 

li The three Pitaka, or Tipitaka , are the three divisions of the teachings, namely: 
the Vinaya,Suttanta and Abhidhamma. When the teachings are classified as nine 
divisions, the Vinaya is in a section of the Sutta. The AtthasalinT mentions the 
Sutta-Vibhanga and Parivara in the section on Sutta, which belong to the Vinaya. 
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Udana or Verses of Uplift include eighty-two suttas connected with 
verses recited by the Buddha, inspired by knowledge and joy. 

Itivuttaka or As it was said includes one hundred ten suttas 4 be¬ 
ginning with “Thus it was said by the Blessed One” (in Pali: “Vuttarn 
h ’ et am B hagavat a”). 

Jataka or Birth Stones include five hundred fifty stories of the past 
lives of the Buddha and his disciples, beginning with the “Apannaka 
Jataka.” 

Abbhuta , or Marvellous, includes suttas connected with wonderful 
and marvellous things (dhammas with extraordinary qualities, which 
are amazing). 

Vedalla includes suttas with questions and answers that have as 
result understanding and delight, such as the Cullavedallasutta. 

The word of the Buddha consists of eighty-four thousand units 
of text. The Venerable Ananda learnt eighty-two thousand units of 
text from the Exalted One, and two thousand units of text from the 
bhikkhus, mainly from the Venerable Sariputta. Each theme is one 
unit of text. Thus, the sutta containing one theme is one unit of text. 
Where there are questions and answers, each question forms one unit 
of text and each answer forms one unit of text. 

When the scriptures are classified as the Tipitaka, they are clas¬ 
sified as threefold, namely: the Vinaya, the Suttanta and the Abhid- 
hamma. The Vinaya Pitaka or Books of Discipline consist of five 
Books, namely: 

• Parivara (Appendix) 

• Mahavibhanga 

• BhikkhunT-vibhanga 5 

• Mahavagga 

• Cullavagga (Accessory) 

4 In the “AtthasalinT” the counting is one hundred and twelve. 

5 The P.T.S. has edited and translated these two books as three parts, the 
“S utt avibhanga. ” 
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The commentary that explains the Vinaya is the Samantapasadika. 6 

The Suttanta Pitaka, or Discourses, consists of five “Nikayas” 7 , 
namely, Digha Nikaya or Dialogues of the Buddha 8 , Majjhima Nikaya 
or Middle Length Sayings 9 , Samyutta Nikaya or Kindred Sayings 10 , 
Ahguttara Nikaya or Gradual Sayings n , Khuddaka Nikaya or The 
Minor Collection 12 . 

The Digha Nikaya is a collection of long dialogues (digha means 
long), consisting of thirty-four suttas. This collection is divided into 
three sections (in Pali: vagga) 13 : 

• Slla-kkhandha-vagga (slla means morality and khandha means 
group); 

• Maha-vagga (maha means great); 

• Patika-vagga (called after the first sutta; Patika is a proper 
name). 

The commentary to this collection is the Sumangalavilasini. 

The Majjhima Nikaya is a collection of suttas of medium length 
(majjhima means middle), and it consists of a hundred and fifty- 
two suttas. It is divided into three parts, which are called in Pali 
“pannasa,” meaning fifty. The first two parts consist of fifty suttas 
each and the third part of the fifty-two suttas. They are called: 

• Mula-pannasa (nulla means root), consisting of five sections of 
ten suttas; 

• Majjhima-pannasa, consisting of five sections of ten suttas; 

6 The Introduction to the Vinaya, the Bahiranidana, lias been translated as ‘The 
Inception of Discipline and the Vinaya Nidana’, P.T.S. 

' Nikaya means “body” or collection. 

8 I am giving the English titles, as used in the translations of the P.T.S. The 
Dialogues of the Buddha have been edited in three volumes 

9 Edited in three volumes. 

10 Edited in five volumes. 

11 Edited in five volumes. 

12 This collection consisting of sixteen parts has been edited in different volumes, 
but not all of them have been translated into English. 

1 “These sections are in the Pali text but not in the English edition. 
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• Upari-pannasa (upari means above or later), consisting of five 
sections, of which four have ten suttas and the fifth has twelve 
suttas. 

The commentary to this collection is the Papancasudam. 

The Samyutta Nikaya is a group of suttas (samyutta means joined, 
connected) divided into five main divisions, namely: 

• Sagatha-vagga (gatha means verse, with verses), with eleven sec¬ 
tions; 

• Nidana-vagga (nidana means origin or cause), consisting of nine 
sections; 

• Khandha-vagga (dealing with the five khandlras), consisting of 
thirteen sections; 

• Salayatana-vagga (salayatana is the sixfold ayatana or sense 
spheres), consisting of ten sections; 

• Maha-vagga (great chapter), consisting of twelve sections. 

The commentary to this collection is the Sdratthappakasini. 

The Ahguttara Nikaya consists of suttas grouped according to the 
numbers of Dhamma subjects or points dealt with. They are arranged 
in order, from one to eleven. Thus, there are eleven “nipata,” or 
sections in all. “Book of the Ones” consists of suttas dealing with one 
kind of subject, and so on up to the Book of the Elevens. Summarizing 
them, they are: 

• Eka-nipata (eka means one), Book of the Ones; 

• Duka-nipata (duka, from dve, two, meaning pair), Book of the 
Twos; 

• Tika-nipata, Book of the Threes; 

• Catuka-nipata, Book of the Fours; 

• Pancaka-nipata, Book of the Fives; 
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• Chaka-nipata, Book of the Sixes; 

• Sattaka-nipata, Book of the Sevens; 

• Atthaka-nipata, Book of the Eights; 

• Navaka-nipata, Book of the Nines; 

• Dasaka-nipata, Book of the Tens; 

• Ekadasaka-nipata, Book of the Elevens. 

The commentary to the Ariguttara Nikaya is the Manorathapurani. 
Apart from these four Nikayas, there is the Khuddaka Nikaya, which 
contains the word of the Buddha. 

This consists of the following books: 

• Khuclclakapatha or “Minor Readings”; 14 

• Dhannnapada (pada means word or phrase); 15 

• Udana or “Verses of Uplift.”; 

• Itivuttaka or “As it was said.”; 

• Suttanipata or “The Group of Discourses.”; 

• Vimanavatthu or “Stories of the Mansions” (in Minor Antholo¬ 
gies IV); 

• Petavatthu or “Stories of the Departed” (in Minor Anthologies 
IV); 

• Theragatlra or “Psalms of the Brethren.”; 

• TherTgatha or “Psalms of the Sisters.”; 

• Jataka or “Stories of the Buddha’s Former Births” (in three vol¬ 
umes by P.T.S.); 

14 Translated into English and edited by the P.T.S. in one volume together with 
the translation of its commentary “The Illustrator of Ultimate Meaning.” 

15 There are several English translations of this text. 
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• Maha-Niddesa (niddesa means descriptive exposition); 

• Cula-Niddesa (cula or culla means small); 16 

• Patisambhidamagga or “The Path of Discrimination.”; 

• Apadana (life histories); 17 

• Buddhavamsa or “Chronicle of the Buddhas” (in Minor Antholo¬ 
gies III); 

• Cariyapitaka or “Basket of Conduct” (in Minor Anthologies III); 

The commentaries to these collections of the Khuddaka Nikaya are 
the following: 

• Pciramatthajotika , which is the commentary to the Klruddakapatha 
and the Suttanipata 18 

• Dhammapadatthakatha or “Buddhist Legends” (in three volumes 
by the P.T.S.) which is the commentary to the Dhammapada. 

• Paramatthadipani, which is the Commentary to the Udana, the 
Itivuttaka, the Petavatthu, the Theragatha, the Therlgatha, the 
Cariyapitaka and the Vimanavatthu 19 . 

• Jatakatthavannana, which is the commentary to the Jataka 20 ; 

• Saddhammapajjotika , which is the commentary to the Maha- 
Niddesa and the Cula-Niddesa; 

16 The Maha-Niddesa and the Cula-Niddesa have not been translated into En¬ 
glish. 

1 ' This has not been translated into English. 

18 The commentary to the Khuddakapatha has been translated into English as 
I mentioned. The commentary to the Sutta Nipata has been translated by Ven. 
Bodhi. 

19 Translated into English are: the Udana commentary (two volumes), the Itivut¬ 
taka commentary (two volumes), the commentary to the Vimanavatthu, “Vimana 
Stories,” the commentary to the Petavatthu, “Peta Stories,” the commentary to 
the Therlgatha, “Commentary on the Verses of the TherTs.” 

“°In the English edition of the Buddha’s Birth Stories, parts of the commentary 
have been added. 
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• Saddhammappakasim, which is the commentary to the Patisambhidamagga; 

• Visuddhajanavilasini , which is the commentary to the Apadana; 

• Madhuratthavilasim, or The Clarifier of Sweet Meaning (P.T.S.), 
which is the commentary to the Buddhavamsa. 

Abhidhamma Pitaka consists of the following seven Books: 

• Dh.ammasangani (translated by PTS as Buddhist Psychological 
Ethics, and also translated by U Kyaw Khine) and this has as 
commentary the Atthasalim ( Expositor ); 

• Vibhahga or The Book of Analysis, which has as commentary 
the SammohavinodanI or Dispeller of Delusion 21 ', 

• Dhatukathd or Discourse on Elements', 

• Puggalapahhatti or a Designation of Human Types', 

• Kathdvatthu or Points of Controversy, 

• Yamaka or The Book of Pairs', 22 

• Patthana or Conditional Relations, 

As to the commentary to the last five Books of the Abhidhamma, 
this is the Pahcappakaranatthakatha 21 

The greater part of the commentaries to the Tipitaka is from the 
hand of the great commentator Buddhaghosa 25 . He translated into 

21 In two volumes. 

"Yamaka means “Pair.” This has been translated into English in Myanmar by 
U narada, Mula Patthana and pupils. Also PTS is producing a translation of the 
Yamaka in three parts: The Book of Pairs and its Commentary: A translation 
of the Yamaka and Yamakappakaranatthakatha by C.M.M. Shaw & L.S. Cousins, 

2018. Only the first part has been finished. 

23 There is a translation of part of the Patthana. There is also a “Guide to 
Conditional Relations”, explaining part of the Patthana, by U Narada, Myanmar. 

24 Only the commentary to the Kathavatthu has been translated into English, 
with the title of “Debates Commentary” 

25 He lived in the fifth century of the Christian era and stayed in the “Great 
Monastery” of Anuradhapura, in Sri Lanka. 
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Pali, compiled and arranged material from the ancient commentaries, 
which were in Sinhalese. These commentaries, the Maha-Atthakatha, 
the Maha- Paccar! and the Kurundi, stemmed from the time of the 
Thera Mahinda, the son of the great King Asoka who came to Sri 
Lanka in order to propagate Buddhism. 

Furthermore, there are sub-commentaries, called tTka in Pali, which 
explain the commentaries. These are the SaratthadTpanT, a sub-comm¬ 
entary to the Samantapasadika, which is the commentary to the Vinaya, 
the Sarattha Manjusa, a sub-commentary to the Suttanta Pitaka, the 
ParamatthapakasinT, a sub-commentary to the Abhidhamma Pitaka, 
and the anutlka (anu meaning: along, alongside), which explains words 
and expressions in the subcommentaries. Apart from the aforemen¬ 
tioned works there are several other texts in Buddhism needed for 
the study of the Dharnma that were composed by the “Elders” 26 who 
were qualified to pass on the tradition of the Dharnma. These are the 
following texts: 

• Milindapahha or Milinda’s Questions 27 , composed about 500 
Buddhist Era (43 B.C.); 

• Visuddhimagga or Path of Purification 28 , an Encyclopedia on 
Buddhism, composed by Buddhaghosa about 1000 B.E. (457 
A.D.); 

• Abhidhammattha Sahgaha or A Manual of Abhidhamma 29 , com¬ 
posed by Ven. Anuruddlra about 1000 B.E. (457 A.D.) 30 ; 

- 6 Thera can be translated as Elder or senior monk, a monk who has been or- 
dained for at least ten years. 

27 In two volumes. One translation by the P.T.S. and another one by T.W. Rhys 
Davids. 

28 One edition as translated by Ven. Nyanamoli, Colombo, and one edition as 
translated by Pe Maung Tin, P.T.S. 

29 It has been translated into English and published by the P.T.S. with the title 
of Compendium of Philosophy, and by Ven. Narada, Colombo, under the title of 
A Manual of Abhidhamma. It has also been translated by the Venerable Bhikkhu 
Bodhi as A Comprehensive Manual of Abhidhamma. Moreover, it has been trans¬ 
lated together with its commentary as Summary of the Topics of Abhidhamma and 
Exposition of the Topics of Abhidhamma, by R.P. Wijeratne and Rupert Gethin. 

30 The P.T.S. edition suggests that the date is between the 8th and the 12th 
century A.D. 
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• Sarattha Sangaha, composed by Ven. Nanda about 1000 B.E. 
(457 A.D.); 

• Paramattha Manjusa , a sub-commentary to the Visuddhimagga, 
composed by the Ven. Dhammapala. 

• Saccasankhepa (meaning Exposition of the Truth), composed by 
Ven. Dhammapala 31 ; 

• Abhidhammattha-vibhavini-tika , a sub-commentary to the Ab- 
hidhammattha Saiigaha composed by Sumangala, of Sri Lanka; 

• Moha Vicchedam, an explanation of the Dhammasangani and 
the Vibhaiiga (the first and second Books of the Abhidhamma), 
composed by Ven. Kassapa of Sri Lanka, about 1703 B.E. (1160 
A.D.); 

• Mangalattha Dipam, an explanation of the Mangala sutta (Good 
Omen Discourse, Khuddakapatha, Minor Readings, no 5) com¬ 
posed by Ven. Sirimangala in Chiangmai. 

I could add to this enumeration the Nettippakarana, translated as 
“The Guide,” P.T.S. and the Petakopadesa which has been translated 
as “Pitaka Disclosure” by Ven. Nanamoli. They are compilations of 
a school, which, according to tradition, traced its descent to Maha- 
Kaccana, one of the great disciples of the Buddha. Dhammapala has 
written a commentary on the Netti, probably late fifth century A.D. 


31 Translated into English by by R.P. Wijeratne and Rupert Gethin, see footnote 
29. 
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APPENDIX A. 


A.2 Books written by Nina van Gorkom 

• Buddhism in Daily Life A general introduction to the main ideas 
of Theravada Buddhism.The purpose of this book is to help the 
reader gain insight into the Buddhist scriptures and the way in 
which the teachings can be used to benefit both ourselves and 
others in everyday life. 

• Abhidhamma in Daily Life is an exposition of absolute realities 
in detail. Abhidhamma means higher doctrine and the book’s 
purpose is to encourage the right application of Buddhism in 
order to eradicate wrong view and eventually all defilements. 

• Cetasikas Cetasika means ’belonging to the mind’. It is a mental 
factor which accompanies consciousness (citta) and experiences 
an object. There are 52 cetasikas. This book gives an outline of 
each of these 52 cetasikas and shows the relationship they have 
with each other. 

• The Buddhist Teaching on Physical Phenomena A general in¬ 
troduction to physical phenomena and the way they are related 
to each other and to mental phenomena. The purpose of this 
book is to show that the study of both mental phenomena and 
physical phenomena is indispensable for the development of the 
eightfold Path. 

• The Conditionality of Life By Nina van Gorkom This book is an 
introduction to the seventh book of the Abhidhamma, that deals 
with the conditionality of life. It explains the deep underlying 
motives for all actions through body, speech and mind and shows 
that these are dependent on conditions and cannot be controlled 
by a ‘self’. This book is suitable for those who have already 
made a study of the Buddha’s teachings. 

• Letters on Vipassana A compilation of letters discussing the de¬ 
velopment of vipassana, the understanding of the present mo¬ 
ment, in daily life. Contains over 40 quotes from the original 
scriptures and commentaries. 
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A.3 Books translated by Nina van Gorkom 

• A Survey of Paramattha Dhammas by Sujin Boriharnwanaket. 

A Survey of Paramattha Dhammas is a guide to the development 
of the Buddha’s path of wisdom, covering all aspects of human 
life and human behaviour, good and bad. This study explains 
that right understanding is indispensable for mental develop¬ 
ment, the development of calm as well as the development of 
insight. 

• The Perfections Leading to Enlightenment by Sujin Boriharn¬ 
wanaket. The Perfections is a study of the ten good qualities: 
generosity, morality, renunciation, wisdom, energy, patience, truth¬ 
fulness, determination, loving-kindness, and equanimity. 



